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Notes. 


CHARLES LAMB’S “ONE H—.” 


THERE stand in a corner of my bookcase 
four volumes in plain Quaker-like garb, 
whose solid calf backs bear the simple 
lettering ‘ Philanthropist,’ i., ii., iii., and iv. 
respectively. * 

I remember with some amusement the 
purchase of these from a persuasive-tongued 
bookseller, who brought them forth from 
a mysterious corner of his shop, declaring 
that they held much interesting matter on 
North American Indians and on Slavery— 
about which I cared little. However, I 
bought the books, knowing that they con- 
tained something of which my good book- 
‘seller was clearly ignorant-—-to wit, certain 
‘Confessions of a Drunkard.’ He sought to 
‘sell on one account; I bought on another. 
He disposed of Slavery literature, and I 
purchased Lamb. 


* London, Longmans & Co., 1811-14. 
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On a subsequent examination of the 
volumes I found to my delight that the very 
Slavery articles which had attracted the 
worthy dealer’s attention contained “ Eli- 
ana.”’ Readers of Lamb will recollect his 
reference, in ‘Christ’s Hospital Five and 
Thirty Years Ago,’ to the tyranny of a 
certain monitor :— 

“There was one H——, who, I learned, in after 

days, was seen expiating some maturer offence in 
the hulks. (Do I flatter myself in fancying that 
this might be the planter of that name, who suf- 
ferred—at Nevis, I think, or St. Kitts—some few 
years since? My friend Tobin was the benevolent 
instrument of bringing him to the gallows.) ” 
This appeared in The London Magazine for 
November, 1820, over the signature of Elia ; 
and ‘‘my friend Tobin” was the James 
Webbe Tobin whose brother John wrote 
some plays, one of which, ‘The Honey 
Moon,’ met with a fair success. The copy 
before me, published by Longman in 1805, 
bears on its title-page the words, which 
should have been comforting, ‘“ As per- 
formed at the Theatre-Royal, Drury-Lane, 
with Universal Applause.”’ But the author, 
alas! had been dead for some months. 

To return to James. His connexion with 
Nevis was due to the family possession of 
an estate in that island, which had come 
to his father through marriage with the 
daughter of Mr. Webbe, a West Indian 
planter, who had taken up his residence at 
Stratford under Old Sarum, in the manor 
house in which William Pitt was born. In 
addition to the friendship of Lamb, James 
Tobin enjoyed the intimacy of the circle 
which included Southey, Coleridge, and 
Wordsworth ; and it was he who, having 
got sight of the proof-sheets of ‘ Lyrical 
Ballads,’ implored Wordsworth to omit 
‘We are Seven,’ which, he considered, 
would damn the book. 

The Tobin story, as set forth in an article 
on the ‘State of the Slaves in the British 
West Indies,’ in the first volume of ‘ The 
Philanthropist,’ is this: Towards the end of 
1809 Tobin arrived at Nevis, and was forth- 
with offered a seat in the Council, which he 
declined on the ground of ill-health and want 
of sight*; and he would have meddled in 





* This sets at rest the doubt as to which of the 
brothers Lamb referred to in the following quota- 
tion from ‘ Detached Thoughts on Books and 
Reading’: ‘Poor Tobin, who latterly fell blind, 
did not regret it so much for the weightier kinds 
of reading — the ‘ Paradise Lost,’ or ‘Comus,’ he 
could have read to him—but he missed the pleasure 
of skimming over with his own eye a magazine, or 
a light pamphlet.” 
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no public affairs had it not been for the 
outrages committed on the negroes in the 
island. These, being so flagrant, stirred 
his blood, and on 17 Aug., 1810, he wrote 
a letter to the Governor, which was published 
seven days later in The St. Christopher 
Gazette. ‘This referred to the scandalous 
acquittal of a certain Edward Huggins, an 
opulent planter in Nevis, who had been 
indicted for inhuman whipping of slaves, 
one of whom had been done to death. 
Another letter to Governor Elliot followed 
on 7 Sept., in which Tobin asserted that the 
late Attorney-General had once assured his 
father that this same Mr. Huggins had not 
scrupled to acknowledge to a friend that he 
had shot a negro. ‘To the first of these 
letters Huggins replied in T'he St. Christopher 
Advertiser of 4 Sept., assuming a patroniz- 
ing air towards Tobin, and saying he was 
glad to find, amidst the malice with which 
his opponent’s letter abounded, “terms of 
some respect of the government at home.” 

“‘T shall even hope from this,” he adds, “‘ that he 
has abandoned his early opinions and _ pursuits ; 
that he really wishes for the duration of the British 
Constitution, and has become a convert to those 
sentiments of affection, esteem and admiration, 
with which wise and good men regard it.’ 

Huggins escaped hanging! But on 8 May 
of the following year (1811) ‘‘ the Honourable 
Arthur William Hodge, Esq.,” an estate- 
owner and member of His Majesty’s Council 
in the island. was hanged at Tortola for the 
murder of his negro slave Prosper, by whip- 
ping him to death for letting a mango fall 
from a tree which he had been set to watch. 

Hodge seems to have been original in his 
barbarity. At his trial one of the witnesses 
swore that the accused had murdered his 
cook by pouring boiling water down her 
throat. 

I cannot find Tobin’s name in connexion 
with the trial and punishment of Hodge ; but, 
as the escape from justice by Huggins some 
months before had been brought most 
forcibly to public notice, both in the West 
Indies and in England, by Tobin, and had 
aroused considerable indignation, it is prob- 
able that the authorities feared to repeat the 
course they had pursued towards Huggins in 
the case of Hodge, and that Tobin was, there- 
fore, indirectly ‘‘ the benevolent instrument 
of bringing him to the gallows.” Hodge’s 
story was also told in The Morning Chronicle 


of 8 July, 1811, but this I have not seen. 
The paragraph quoted from the Christ’s 
Hospital essay, beginning “There was one 
H—,” illustrates Lamb’s reliance on _ his 
memory. In his mind were confused Huggins 





and Hodge, Nevis and St. Kitts; and 
he apparently took no pains towards accu- 
racy, which he deemed unnecessary. What 
mattered it, forsooth ! The punishment had 
taken place some nine years since, Tobin had 
been in his grave for six years, and ‘‘ H—’’ 
would stand equally well for either culprit. 
In conversation with friends Lamb probably 
used Huggins or Hodge indiscriminately, as 
memory Or mood prompted; for in the 
British Museum copy of a first edition of 
‘Elia’ the name ‘“‘ Huggins” has been 
written by some one who might have had it 
from Lamb. But in the key to the charac- 
ters in ‘Elia,’ in Lamb’s own autograph, 
now before me, the word ‘ Hodges” is 
perfectly cleor; and for Lamb the petty 
Nero of his schooldays, who 

“actually branded a boy, who had offended him, 
with a red-hot iron, and nearly starved forty of us, 
with exacting contributions, to the one half of our 
bread, to pamper a young ass,”’ 

either grew up, or should have grown up, 
into the slave-owning Hodge (the whilom 
Gentleman Commoner of Oriel College, Ox- 
ford), who “scarcely had a friend or an 
associate,” having made enemies of his 
West Indian neighbours “by his satirical 
verses, his lampoons, his paroxysms of 
anger and passion,” and who, when about 
to suffer death by hanging, acknowledged in 
a fit of contrition that he “ had been a crue 
master.”’ J. Rocrers REEs. 





THE FORGED ‘SPEECHES AND 
PRAYERS’ OF THE REGICIDES. 


(See 11 S. vii. 301, 341, 383, 442, 502; 
viii. 22, 81, 122, 164.) 


XII.—TuHeE Fate oF THE PRINTERS AND 
BooKSELLERS. 


A Tract (of which the British Museum pos- 
sesses no copy) was published after the trial 
of Twyn’s co-conspirators in Yorkshire, and 
entitled :— 

‘An Exact account of the daily proceedings 
of the Commissioners of Oyer and Terminer at 
York. Against the late horrid and bloody con- 
spirators. With the Particulars of what hath 
lately occurred in England.” 

Much of this can be found in The Intelli- 
gencer and The Newes for January and 
February, 1664, and it is certain that Twyn 
could have saved his life by disclosing 
the names of the ‘ Secret Committee ’’ in 
London (or “‘ Committee of Six ’’) alluded to 
in these documents, and in other trials, who 
instructed him through the Calverts to print 
his book. It is perfectly clear that Twyn 
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knew who these men were, certain also that 
he had timed his book for 12 Oct.. 1663, and 
thus knew that he was working for a general 
insurrection. He refused to disclose the 
Committee’s names, and was executed in 
Smithfield on 24 Feb., 1664. But Brewster 
and Dover also knew who the members of 
the Committee were, and were obdurate in 
similar fashion. Consequently they remained 
in prison until they died in the following 
April—the Great Plague probably being the 
cause of their deaths. The Newes for 
28 April, 1664, chronicles their deaths as 
follows :— 

‘* Here are dead within these few days a book- 
seller [Brewster] and a printer [Dover], two of 
the three persons that were convict in February 
last at the sessions in the Old Bailey of printing 
and publishing several seditious libels. The one 
of them [Brewster] is said to have been attended 
to his grave in the Phanatiques burying place 
in Bedlam by at least 3,000 people of the same 
stamp. 

‘These men might have been set at liberty 
by his Majesty’s special grace if they would 
have been but so ingenuous as to have told the 
meaning of their own hands and papers in order 
to the clearer discovery of their dangerous con- 
federates, and in cases wherein they themselves 
could not pretend ignorance. But they chose 
rather to end their dayes in a prison (where 
they did not lack anything) which to the quality 
of their condition might be afforded. 

** As to the crime whereof they stood convict, 
I should not mention it but to stop their mouths 
that have the confidence to call that a severity 
which was so remarquable an act of clemency 
and mercy. Of which let the reader judge. 
It was proved to the clear satisfaction of a tender 
jury that they had printed the justification of 
the murder of the late king, affirming it to have 
been in these very terms—‘ The most noble and 
glorious Cause that hath been agitated for God 
and Christ since the Apostolical times—Such 
a Cause that the Martyrs would gladly come 
again from Heaven to suffer for, if they might.’ 
Adding, withall, an encouragement to the people 
to do the same thing over again to our gratious 
soveraign now in being. And yet, such was his 
Majesty’s clemency, as to call this, so horrid 
and execrable treason in the eye of the law, but 
a misdemeanour in the indictment.” 


The cause of Brewster’s popularity among 


the ‘ phanatiques” is explained by the} Bart 


prominent part he took in Sir Henry Vane 
junior’s campaign against Cromwell. He 
published all Vane’s tracts, and was part 
owner with Livewell Chapman of a secret 
press in Cromwell’s time for the purpose of 
printing Fifth Monarchy literature. Bark- 
stead, one of Cromwell’s ‘‘ Commissioners for 
Printing” (or “ Surveyors of the Press ”’), 
gives an account of this in the Thurloe State 
Papers. It was, perhaps, a foregone con. 
clusion that Brewster and the other put - 
tishers, Chapman and Calvert, who had alse 
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arrayed themselves in opposition to Crom- 
well, would be the very men to attack 





Charles ITI. J. B. Wiitiams. 
(To be continued.) 
ROBIN HOOD ROMANCES. 


Ir has been a hobby of mine from my 
boyhood to collect stories that introduce 
the character of Robin Hood, and a list of 
those which I now have may be of interest 
to some of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ If 
any one can inform me of any others, I shall 
be glad; but I do not wish for any more 
that are nothing but prose versions of some 
of the ballads. There are enough of that 
sort in the following list, and I know of some 
which I do not possess. To interest me a 
book must contain some original matter 
about the famous outlaw. All those in 
my list which are not in their original cloth 
binding are in half green calf, gilt—green 
being the colour of the dress of the Sherwood 
outlaws. 

The following are in one volume, royal 
octavo :— 

1. Robin Hood and Little John, or the Merry 
Men of Sherwood Forest, by Pierce Egan, in 
35 numbers. 

2. Little John and Will Scarlett, or the Outlaws 
of Sherwood Forest, by the Forest Ranger, in 
40 numbers. 

3. Robin Hood and the Archers of Merrie 
Sherwood, by George Emmett, in 38 numbers. 

4. Maid Marian and Bold Robin Hood: a 
Romance of the Olden Time. An unfinished story 
in 6 numbers, representing Robin Hood as living: 
at the time of the Wars of the Roses. 

5. Robin Hood, by Stephen Percy, in 2 numbers. 
Simply the ballads in prose. 

In eight volumes, duodecimo, uniformly 
bound, are the following :— 

1. The Life and Adventures of Robin Hood, 


by John B. Marsh. 

2. The Boy Foresters: a Tale of the Days 
of Robin Hood, by Anne Bowman. 

3. Robin Hood: a Tale of the Olden Time. 
Anonymous, 1819. Two volumes in one. 

4. Maid Marian, by Thomas Love Peacock. 

5. Ivanhoe: a Romance, by Sir Walter Scott,. 


art. 
6. Royston Gower, or the Days of Robin Hood, 
by Thomas Miller. 

7. Stephan Langton, or the Days of King John, 
by Martin F. Tupper. 

8. Forest Days, or Robin Hood, by George 
Payne Rainsford James. 

In one volume, octavo, are ‘ Maid Marian, 
the Forest Queen,’ by J. H. Stocqueler,. 
and ‘Richard of England; or, the Lion. 
King,’ by Thomas Archer. (In the same 
volume is Pierce Egan’s ‘ Adam Bell, Clym 
o’ the Cleugh, and William of Cloudeslie.” 
This does not introduce Robin Hood, but 
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the ballad on which the story is founded is 
sometimes printed along with the Robin 
Hood Ballads.) 

In a second octavo volume are ‘ Bold 
Robin Hood and his Merrie Merrie Men,’ 
by Will Williams; an octavo edition of 
Pierce Egan’s ‘ Robin Hood’; and Dumas’s 
*The Prince of Thieves’ and ‘ Robin Hood 
the Outlaw,’ the two together being an 
abridged and slightly altered version of 
Pierce Egan’s ‘ Robin Hood.’ 

In a quarto volume are the following, 
cut from various periodicals :— 

1. The Crusader King. This is an unfinished 
version of Archer’s ‘ Richard of England.’ 

2. Allen-a-Dale, by Preston Day. An un- 
finished and slightly altered version of the anony- 
mous ‘ Robin Hood ’ published in 1819. 

3. The Fighting Friar. Anonymous and un- 
finished. 

4. Bold Robin Hood, by Will Williams (the 
original edition). 

5. Bold Robin Hood, by Edwin S. Hope. 

6. Robin Hood, by Alfred Armitage. 

‘The same volume contains ‘ Blondel the 
Minstrel,’ by Percy Gordon, although it does 
not introduce the outlaw ; also two different 
penny abridgments of Pierce Egan’s ‘ Robin 
Hood,’ and an article on the outlaw’s life, 
cut from The Argosy. 

In a folio volume are the following, taken 
from periodicals :— 

1. Guy of the Greenwood, by Morton Pike. 

The Longbows of England, ditto. 

The King’s Ransom, ditto. 

. The Story of Robin Hood, by Harold Furniss. 
. The Black Knight, by John Stanton. 

3. Bows and Broadswords (an abridged version 
.of ‘ Bold Robin Hood,’ by Will Williams). 

7 The Noble Birth and Gallant Achievements 
of that Remarkable Outlaw Robin Hood. From 
the ‘‘ Penny Library of Famous Books.” 


The “‘ Robin Hood Library,”’ in 88 numbers, 
bound in 8 volumes, octavo, contains stories 
by Alfred S. Burrage, Charles E. Brand, 
Roderick Dare, H. Philpott Wright, Escott 
Lynn, Singleton Pound, A. W. Bradley, 
G. C. Glover, Ogilvie Mitchell, and Richard 
Mant, and one anonymous. 

The following are in their original cloth 
‘binding :-— 

1. The Merry Adventures of Robin Hood, by 
Howard Pyle. 

2. Robin Hood and the Men of the Greenwood, 
by Henry Gilbert. 

3. Robin Hood : 
Tappan. 

4. Robin Hood and his Adventures, by Paul 
Creswick. 

5. Edwin the Boy Outlaw, or the Dawn of 
Freedom in England, by J. Frederick Hodgetts. 

6. Maid Marian and Robin Hood: a Romance 


Cum Gobo 


- 


his Book, by Eva March 


of old Sherwood Forest, by J. E. Muddock. 
7. Romantic History of Robin Hood, by Barry 
Pain. 





8. Robin Hood: a Romance of the English 
Forest, by A. Alexander. 

9. When Lion Heart was King, by Escott Lynn. 

10. In the Days of Lion-Heart, by Wallace 
Gandy. 

11. Forest Outlaws, or Saint Hugh and the 
King, by the Rev. E. Gilliat. 

12. In Lincoln Green: a Merrie Tale of Robin 
Hood, by the same. 

13. Wolf’s Head: 
Outlaws, by the same. 

14. Winning his Spurs, a Tale of the Crusades, 
by G. A. Henty. 

15. Stories of Robin Hood and his Merry 
Outlaws, retold from the old ballads by J. Walker 
M’Spadden. 

16. The Life of Robin Hood, by E. W. Fithian. 


W. A. Frost. 


a Story of the Prince of 


16, Amwell Street, E.C. 





ST. MARY’S, AMERSHAM, BUCKS: 
CHURCHYARD INSCRIPTIONS. 


(See 11 S. vii. 464; viii. 23, 103.) 


THE remainder of the inscriptions are 
taken from the memorial stones at the north- 
east end of the churchyard, close to the Drake 
Chapel, working towards the north, and 
concluding with those of the Weller family 
at the north-west side of the tower. 

90. John Edwards | who died September 30th 
1857 | aged 18 (?) years. 

91. Martha | widow of the late | Richard Bird 
of Shrewsbury |who died Nov. 11th 1847 | 
aged 66 years. ‘* E-BurGiss—Fr.”’ 

92. Mr. Thomas Jones |] of this town | who 
died October 31st 1829 | aged 48 years | Also of | 
Mrs. Ann Jones | his widow | who died October 
10th 1857 |aged 66 years | Also to | Ann 
Thomas—-Robert and Elizabeth | Children of the 
above. 

93. Mr. William Jones— To this Town, | 
who departed this life | February 21st 1837 
| Aged 53 years | Also to Fanny Jones, | daugh- 
ter of Thos. and Ann Jones | who died June 27 
1865 | aged 51 years. 

94. Mr. William Adams | who departed this 
Life | July 24th 1825 | Aged 31 Years. 

95. Mr. Ralph Adams | of this Parish | who 
departed this Life May 29th 1803 | Aged 67 years 

| Sacred | to the Memory of | Penelope, Wife of 
John Edmonds, Jeweller | of the Strand London 
| and daughter of Ralph and Elizabeth Adams | 
of this Parish | who departed this Life the 24th 
of July 1807 aged 28 years | Also of their three 
Children | Penelope died Sept. 1st 1803 Aged 
11 days. | Elizabeth Mary died April 21st 1806 
aged 6 months. | John died May 25th 1808 
Aged 15 months. 

96. Mrs. Ann Blizard Otto Baijer | wife of 
Baijer Otto Baijer Esq., | died 22nd Septr. 1826 
aged 80 years | Baijer Otto Baijer Esqr. | died 
25th February 1839 aged 78 years | Also Henry 
William Eldest Son of Henry William Mason 
Esqr. | aged 19 years. After many years Dis- 
tressing Illness | Also Henry William Mason 
Esqr. of Beel House, Amersham | who fell asleep 
November 7th 1859 aged 65. | ‘‘ With Christ, 
which is far Better.” 
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In the vauit beneath are interred the remains 
of | Mrs Mary Mason wife of Henry William 
Mason | of Beel House in this Parish, Esqr. 
who departed this life 13th Feby. 1825 | aged 34 
years. 

Removed from all the pains and cares of life 

Here rests the pleasing Friend and faithful Wife 

Ennobled by the virtues of the mind 

Constant in goodness and in death resigned 

Here in the solemn silence of the grave 

To taste that tranquil peace she always gave. 


Horatia Nelson Mason | Born Nov 15, 1851 (sic) 
died 21st | August 1832 (sic) aged 9 Months. 

97. Mr. Thomas Pomfrett | who died at Amers- 
ham Sep: 11th 1835 | aged 48 years | for many 
years in the employment | of Messrs. Woods 
Field & Wood | London | who have erected this 
memorial, 

98. Mrs. Jane Woolmer | Relsct of | the late 
Rev: Samuel Woolmer | of Budleigh Salterton, | 
and daughter of | the late Mr Thomas Gray— 
| of Kingsand: | both of the county of Devon; | 
she died at Amersham April 21, 1834 | aged 52 
years. 

99. Jane Myers | third daughter of | the late 
Mr. James Myers— | of Monkwearmouth, Durham 

| she died at Amersham Decr. 13 1832, aged 29 
years. 

100, John How Fearon | son of Henry Fearon, 
MD |of Bishop-Wearmouth, in Durham; | 
a youth of great promise | who died Sept 11, 
1828: | aged 19 |His end was _ blessed | for 
Whoso feareth the Lord it shall go well | with him 
at the last, and he shall find favour | in the day of 
his death. 


The following seventeen lozenge-shaped 
tablets are placed parallel to each other, 
and were—with more than forty others to 
be mentioned later—formerly in the Raan 
Chapel at the north-east side of the church, 
when it was used as a@ mausoleum; but, 
on its restoration in 1906, the remains of 
the people resting there were removed and 
re-interred in the churchyard, and the 
tablets were placed over their graves. 


101. Elizabeth Downing | died April 24th 1874 

| aged 88 | years. 

102. Mary Catherine | Downing | died Octr. 
8rd 1851: | aged 76. 

103. Mrs. Charlotte Downing, | died the 16th 
March | 1832 | aged 83 years. 

104, Francis G. B, Downing, | died March Ist 
1830. | Aged 54. 

105. Mrs. Jane Walker | died April the 8th | 
1806 Aged 78 | Years. 

106. Francis Walker | Died 26th Decr. 1792 | 
Aged 67 Years. 

107. Mary Trone | died October the 17th 1818 | 
aged 70 Years. 

108. Joseph Trone | died May 15th, 1808 | 
Aged 58 years. 

109 The | Revd. Richard Thorne A:M. | died 
xx July, MpDcccxxi. |in the Lv year | of 
his age. 

110. Mary Thorne | died 15th October 1815 | 
aged 50 years. 

111. Sacred to the Memory | of 
beth Simmons | who died 6th May 
80 years, 


Mrs. Eliza- 
1833 | aged 
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112. Christopher Sampson | Gent, late of Cold 
Harbour | died May 18th 1790 | aged 36 years. 
113, Isabella Sutton | died February 25, 1839, 
| aged 72 years. 
114. Sarah | Newbery 
22, 1843: | aged 69. 
115. Jane Raper | died April 13th 1840; | 
aged 88 years. 
116. Mrs. Sarah Raper | died June 5th | 1827 
| aged 82 years 
117. The Reverend | Richard Pearson, A.M. } 
died the 20th March 1791, | aged 46 Years. 


Roberts, | died March 


118. In Memory of | Mary | wife of James 
Rumsey M.D. | who died August 21st 1820 | 
aged 68 years |and of Martha Rumsey | their 
daughter | who died May 14th 1822 | aged 37 
years. 

119. James Rumsey M D | died February 27th, 
| 1824 | In his 71st year. 

120 Here lyeth the Body | of Jane the relict of 

William Pennard late | of Gides in the parish 

of Hillingdon in the | County of Middlesex | 
Yeoman she departed | this life the 27 day | of 
May Anno Dome | 1687 aged 85 | years. 

121. James Rumsey Donkins | son of Thomas 
and Alice Donkin | of Westow in the county of 
York | born March 30 1822 | died May 13 (Ascen- 
sion Day) 1847 

122 Mary and Frederick |the children of 
Thomas and Alice Donkin: | of Westow in the 
county of York: | Frederick born January 26, 
1828: |died August 28, 1840. | Mary, born 
August 7, 1815 | died October 10, 1840. 

123. E. G. 1820. 

The headstone has disappeared, but on the 
footstone are the initials and date. They 
record Edward Grant, buried 22 May, aged 68. 

124, Mrs. Frances Eeles | died 23rd September 
1823 | aged 76. : 

125. Mr. Thomas Jones | Innkeeper— of this 
Town | Who departed this life | on the 30th April 
1833, | Aged 82 Years. | Also of Mrs. Frances 
Jones | wife of the above, | Who departed this 
life | on the 11th July 1812, | Aged 61 Years. 

126. Mr. John Martin | A Native of Swindon 
in Wiltshire | died September 27th 1822 | Aged 
75 Years. | Martha His Wife | died October 11th 
1815: | Aged 80 Years. 

127. Elizabeth, Wife of | Thomas Howorth | 
who departed this Life | December 2lst 1805: 
| Aged 61 Years. 

128. Thos. Henry Howorth | Son of | Thos. 
and Elizth. Howorth | late of the City of Wor- 
cester | who departed this Life | January 4th 
1798: | Aged 24 years. 

129. John Day | who died March 1809 | aged 
42 years. : 
130. John Day | eldest son of | John and Alice 
Day, | who died October 1808, | aged 15 years. 

131. Mrs. Mary Read | of this Parish who died 
March | the 24th 1801 aged 77 years | Also Mrs. 
Sarah Read | of Ilford Essex Daughter of | the 
above who died July |the 21 18..{?] aged 81 
Years. 

132, Mr. John Steventon, | late of the Bury 
Farm |in this Parish | who died the 23rd of 
August 1815, | In the 63 Year of His Age. 

L. H. CHAMBERS. 

Amersham. 

(To be continued.) 
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WoMEN AND THE FREEDOM OF THE CITY 
or Lonpon.—In our review on August 30th 
of Letter-Book L reference was made to 
the application by a widow for the free- 
dom of the City. Through the courtesy of 
Dr. SHARPE, I have been informed by Mr. 
Peroy O. Pickerine, the Clerk of the 
Chamberlain’s Court, that widows and 
spinsters are eligible for admission to the 
Freedom of the City, but subsequent mar- 
riage immediately nullifies the admission. 
Mrs. Mary Ann Wickham, who made applica- 
tion at the meeting of the Court of Common 
Council on the 17th of April, was successful 
in her application, and was duly admitted to 
the Freedom. JOHN CoLiins FRANCIS. 


“Party” as ‘ Partt.”’—In the (un- 
published) Parish Registers of Kirkmichael, 
Banffshire, during the eighteenth century and 
the early years of the nineteenth, the word 
*‘ party ” is used constantly for the mother 
of an illegitimate child, thus: “‘ Jean McM. 
Hardy, party of James Farquharson, Glen- 
buket, a son natural, James, baptized July 
24, 1812.”’ I have never seen the word so 


used in any other Scottish register. In one 
case only we get a variation: ‘ Ann, 
daughter of Harry Gordon in and Janet 





Gordon his correspondent, born Sept. 8, 
1784.” J. M. BuLioca. 


123, Pall Mall, S.W. 


An Ecuo oF THE “ Forty-Five.’’—The 
following was found among certain of the 
Court Rolls of Skerton which have recently 
been discovered :— 


A Warrant sent to the Constable of Skerton to 
search for cannon and small arms on Board 
the ships lying in the river Lone within ye 
township of Skerton. 1745. 

_ Lancashire, to witt, To the Constable of Skirton 

in the sd County, As there is a Rebellion allready 

begun aganst His Majesty’s Person and Govern- 
ment in Scotland and there is a great Probability 
that the Rebels may come into England and pass 
through your town and Whereas we are credibly 
informed there is a large Quantity of Cannon Gun- 
powder and small arms in your Town and on 
board the Ships lying in the River adjoining 
thereto We therefore whose names are hereunto 
subscribed being Deputy Lieutenants for this 

County desire you the Constable of Skirton afore- 

said to take effectual care that all the said cannon 

Gunpowder and small arms within the said ships 

and your town be forthwith so secured as not to 

fall into the hands of the said Rebels if they happen 
to come to your Town or any neighbouring Part 
of this County. Wittness our Hands this 5% day 
of October 1745. W. HoGuHtTon. 

R. MOLYNEUX. 

Wm. SHAWE. 


W. CLEMENT RENDALL. 





A Famity oF Srxtons.— Two small 
tablets over a workshop in Chapel-en-le- 
Frith, Derbyshire, read as follows :— 

Joseph Bramwell 
Monumental Mason 
near the Parish Church 
Chapel-en-le-Frith. 
Peter Bramwell for 52 years 
sexton at the said church, his 
son 40, his grandson 38, his 
great-grandson 50, his great- 
great-grandson 43, his great- 
great-great-grandsons 39. 
1631-1893. 
This family record seems worthy of a place 
in ‘N. & Q’ MARGARET LAVINGTON. 

[A note on this family of sextons, bringing their 
history down to 1908, appeared at 108. x. 246, but 
the above tablets were not mentioned. ] 


‘Mes Penstes’: LAURENT ANGLIVIEI. 
DE LA BEAUMELLE (1726-73).—This little 
work was first published in Copenhagen in 
1751, a reprint being issued in Berlin in the 
same year, of which I have a copy. This 
first edition consists of 240 pensées. Qué- 
rard describes it as trés-recherché, valued at 
42 fr. a copy, suppressed by the police, and 
at first attributed to Montesquieu (‘ La 
France Littéraire,’ ed. 1830, iv. 331). Other 
editions appeared subsequently, the author 
enlarging the work from time to time. 
Voltaire was so seriously offended by a 
personal allusion to himself that a lifelong 
estrangement was the consequence. 

The Morning Post of 8 Jan., 1902, con- 
tained an article by Mr. Harold Begbie, 
giving a most interesting account (with 
copious extracts) of a volume (formerly in 
the possession of Mark Pattison) which he 
had ‘‘ picked up ”’ about ten years before in 
Booksellers’ Row, bearing the following title : 

“* Reflections of ***** Being a Series of Political 
Maxims, Illustrated by General History, as well 
as by a Variety of authentic Anecdotes (never 
published before) of Lewis XIV. Peter the Great, 
William III. K. of Prussia, The Cardinals Richlieu, 
Mazarine, Fleury, And of most of the eminent 
Personages, in the last and present Century. 
London: Printed for D. Wilson, and T. Durham, 
at Plato’s Head, near Round Court in the Strand. 
MDCCLIII.”” 

There is no copy of this book in the British 
Museum. Mr. Begbie took it to be an 
original work, and it was by the merest 
chance that I discovered that it is a trans- 
lation of the first edition of La Beaumelle’s 
‘Pensées.’ Ever since the appearance of 
Mr. Begbie’s article I have been on the look- 
out for a copy, and now, after eleven years, 
I have found one. 

The translation is an excellent piece of 
work, and it is curious that the translator— 
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it would be interesting to be able to identify 
him—has made two slips in the Dedication. 
He heads it ‘To Mr. B*****r,’? which should 
be “To My Brother”; and he makes the 
signature ‘‘Goma de Palajos,” instead of 
Gonia de Palajos, which Quérard says is 
Danish for “ Vieil Ange ’’=Angliviel, the 
second name of the author, who concealed 
his identity under this pseudonym. 
C. D. 





®ueries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


CROSS-LEGGED MONUMENTAL EFFIGY AT 
Birkin, W. R. Yorxs.—I have lately had an 
opportunity of glancing at a monument, 
in the north wall of the nave of this church. 
which has left a lasting impression on my 
mind. The recumbent figure is that of a 
bareheaded young man, with abundant 
curling hair; he is dressed in a long, un- 
decorated mantle, and has his legs crossed. 
Between his hands he holds something that 
may be intended to represent a heart. I 
was told that the original was probably 
one of the De Birkins, but who they were I 
do not know. ‘Murray’ refers to the late 
Rev. G. A. Poole as having felt that the 
““robe,”’ as he called it, tempted the sus- 
picion that it was a penitential garment. 

‘‘ The roll moulding over the recessed aperture 
{wrote that admirable antiquary] agrees with 
the presumption that he who lies beneath de- 
parted in the faith after the dispersion of the 
Templars ; and we may be excused for suggesting 
the probability that here rests the Preceptor, or 
some noble brother of the Preceptory at Temple- 
hurst ”’ 

—an establishment of which nothing now 
remains. 

Has anybody else written helpfully about 
this monument ? It interests me because 
it seems to be that of a civilian, though the 
curly hair and the feminine face do not 
favour the fancy that he was an ecclesiastic ; 
indeed, Prof. Barnard of Liverpool Uni- 
versity is of opinion that no ecclesiastic has 
been represented in the cross-legged pose. 
This was stated in a paper on ‘ The Military 
Effigies at Maltby and Belleau,’ contributed 
to the Transactions of the Lincolnshire 
Architectural Society in 1910 or thereabout. 
As I have met with an F.S.A. clinging to the 
old belief that cross-legged effigies denote 
Crusaders, and the fiction is dear to many 





less learned than he, it may be well to note 
what Prof. Barnard teaches on the question. 
He says the attitude 

** was simply an easy and a natural pose for a 
man in pliable mail, and one which assisted also 
to a free and graceful disposition of the drapery 
of the surcoat. It is found before the first 
Crusade, and for eighty years after the last; it 
is seen on the tombs of men who we know never 
went Crusading; it is apparently peculiar to 
England, while Crusaders were not ; and though 
there were priestly Crusaders, no ecclesiastic has 
been discovered similarly commemorated. After 
plate takes the place of mail and other pliant 
defences on.the legs, we no longer find this position, 
since it would be unnatural and difficult for limbs 
locked up in steel.’”—‘ Reports and Papers read 
at aa of Architectural Societies,’ vol. xxx. 
F St. SWITHIN. 

[For opinions on cross-legged effigies see 3 S. 
viii. 312; 4S. ii. 392, 446, 535, 588; 8S. v. 166, 
252; 10S. v. 130, 175, 257, 314; 11S. iv. 88.] 

BucKFASTLEIGH’S ISOLATED CHURCH.— 
The church of Buckfastleigh stands on a 
hill more than half a mile from any part of 
the present town, and with no habitations 
within sight. Yet it is the only edifice for 
the use of members of the Church of Eng- 
land who reside in the adjacent town. 
What was the reason for its being built in 
a position so splendid and commanding, 
but so inconvenient of access ? 

The church on Brent Tor is equally 
singular in position, but is in the midst of 
a sparse and scattered farmhouse population, 
some of whom are as near to it as to the 
other church in the parish. W. 8. B. H. 


Quaritch MSS. — Bernard Quaritch’s 
Rough List Catalogue for June, 1895, 
contains on p. 4 a description of some 
manuscripts of English poetry from the 
Phillipps Collection. These are numbered 
15, 16, and 17. The dates assigned to them 
are: for the first MS. mentioned, 1628- 
1630; for the second, 1640-46; for the 
last, 1635-60. No. 15 is described as con- 
taining signed poems by Randolph, “ Alla- 
blaster,” and others; Nos. 16 and 17 as 
composed of mostly unpublished pieces by 
Jonson, Randolph, Corbet, Strode, Donne, 
Mayne, Cartwright, Carew, &c. Mr. Quar- 
itch has no record of the sale of any of these 
three manuscripts. They seem to be of 
first-class interest and importance to stu- 
dents of seventeenth-century verse. Can 
any light be thrown on their fate and present 
whereabouts by some expert who reads 
‘N. & Q.’? 

And again: Quaritch bought from 
Sotheby, in March, 1895, a household book 
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of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
stamped “ E.P.,” with the Neville arms on 
the cover. It contained a detailed record 
of the Nappers, or Napiers, of Holywell. 
Inquiries about this volume ended in a cul- 
de-sac, for the Bodleian Library had made 
proffers to secure it, and Quaritch’s belief 
was that it had been sold to that illustrious 
bidder. But the book is not, and never has 
been, in Bodley. Did sentiment or laws of 
literary propriety rule the auction world, 
Bodley should have won, for the manuscript 
beyond doubt belonged to the old Catholic 
family of the Napiers of Holywell Manor, 
Oxford, to their kinsman Edmund Powell, 
and to their last descendants—the Nevilles 
of Holt Neville, Leicestershire. Does any 
one know to whom it really was sold ? 
L. I. Gurney. 
Longwall Cottage, Oxford. 


BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.— 
(1) THz Hon. Epwarp Capoecan, fifth son 
of Charles, first Earl Cadogan, is said to 
have heen a captain in the 49th Foot, and 
to have died of fever at St. Lucia in 1779. 
I should be glad to ascertain when he 
entered the Army, and the full date and 
the place of his death. 


(2) Witt1am CALVERT was admitted to 
Westminster School 1 Oct., 1824. Particu- 
lars of his parentage and career are desired. 

(3) ALEXANDER CAMPBELL was admitted 
to Westminster School 16 Feb., 1784; 
Charles Campbell 13 June, 1774; another 
Charles Campbell and Donald Campbell 
4 March, 1776; and Henry Campbell 15 
Jan., 1787. Can correspondents of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
help me to identify any of these Campbells ? 


I am anxious to obtain particulars of the 
following boys, who were educated at West- 
ninster School: (1) Plomer Allway, ad- 
mitted 20 Jan.. 1845. (2) Charles Falconar, 
admitted 23 Sept., 1776. (3) W. Farley, 
admitted 23 Sept., 1806. (4) R. T. Faw- 
cett, admitted 5 Oct., 1808. (5) Tarver 
Richard Fearnside, admitted Michaelmas, 
1811; and W. G. Fearnside, admitted 10 
Jan., 1807. (6) Thomas Fearon, admitted 
7 July, 1783. (7) Robert Finlay, admitted 
1 Oct., 1821, aged 12; and Thomas Finlay, 
admitted 21 Jan., 1822, aged 13. 

G. F. R. B. 


Inwoop or InwaRp.—Wanted, informa- 
tion regarding the origin of the family of 
Inwood or Inward, probably Surrey. Arms: 


Or, a griffin passant vert ; on a chief gu, three 
laurel leaves or. 
any tomb ? 


Are these arms carved on 
VERUS. 





Soap-BuBBLES. — What are the earliest 
known references to, or representations of, 
this pastime ? It has been stated in ‘books 
that there was an Etruscan vase in thie 
Louvre representing children blowing soap- 
bubbles. M. Pottier, however (author of the 
catalogue at the Louvre, ‘ Vases antiques 
de Terre cuite’), says there is no. repre- 
sentation of this kind in the Louvre. G. 


SmytH OF NEWBOTTLE.—Can any one tell 
me anything about Dr. Smyth of Newbottle. 
Northamptonshire ? What was his Chris- 
tian name ? and did he hold a degree in 
divinity, in medicine, or in law? He 
appears to have lived at Newbottle: about 
1750, and was son of Joseph Smyth of Corley, 
Warwickshire. JOHN ARTHUR. 


ARMIGALL WaDE.—Can any reader give 
me a list of the sons of Armigall Wade (died 
1568), or of his grandsons of the name of 
Wade? Armigall Wade, “the British Co- 
lumbus,” was of an ancient family of York- 
shire, went to America in 1536, was Clerk 
of the Privy Councils of Henry VIII. and 
Edward VI., M.P. for Wycombe 1547-53, 
died at his house of ‘‘ Belsize” near Hamp- 
stead, and was buried in the parish church 
at Hampstead. He left twenty children. 
I am trying to find out whether the Armigall 
Wade who died in York County, Virginia, 
in 1644, was any relation to him. 


DutcH AMBASSADOR IN Paris, 1779.— 
I should be much obliged if any one could 
tell me the site of his residence in Paris at 
the above date. 
Lypra S. M. Rosrnson. 
Paoli, Pennsylvania. 
[For Armigall Wade see 8 S. x. 376, 524.] 


‘WHISTLING OysTER.”—Can any one 
kindly give me a reference to the ‘‘ Whistling 
Oyster”? It gave a name to an oyster 
shop in Vinegar Yard by Drury e 
Theatre some time in the forties. It was 
mentioned, I think, in Punch, and, if I 
remember rightly, in ‘N. & Q.,’ but I have 
no means of finding out here. A. BELL. 

14, Ruskin Road, Ipswich. 

[See 7 S. vi. 349, 435.] 


PavuLet or Epprneron.—Can any reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me who was the wife of 
Sir William Paulet of Eddington, co. Wilts, 
one of whose daughters, Frances, was wife 
of Col. Thomas Leveson (who died 1651), 
and another, Elizabeth, the second wife of 
Robert Devereux, third Earl of Essex ? 

ANNALIST, 
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SmuceLtinae QueERIEs.—(1) Will Watch. 
—In Chester’s ‘ Chronicles of the Customs,’ 
p- 60, reference is made to the noted Will 
Watch as having operated from Hayling 
Island, Hampshire. Notices of books giving 
details would be welcomed. 


(2) “ Skellum.”»—In Burns’s 

Shanter ’ occurs the line 
She tauld thee weel thou was a skellum. 

Some years ago, an informant says, a 
criticism appeared in The Spectator suggest- 
ing that Burns, when residing at Kirk- 
oswald, where smuggling was extensively 
carried on, may have heard the word used 
by foreign sailors. Can any reader give the 
reference or suggest derivations? List 
of smugglers’ terms, such as Kent and 
Lingtow, desired. 

(3) “‘“Smuggle the geg or keg.’’—Refer- 
ences to this child’s game wanted. 

R. M. Hoaee. 


‘Tam 0’ 


Irvine, Ayrshire. 
(For Will Watch see 11 S. ii. 353; iii. 429. 
“*Skellum ”’ suggests the German Schelm.] 


THe HicH~tanp Cran TartTan.—It is 
commonly said that the tartans are of com- 
paratively modern origin as distinctive 
indications of the different clans. I should 
be obliged for information on the following 
points: (1) Are the tartans based on the 
colours in the coats of arms of the High- 
land chief ? or what is their origin? (2) 
When did they become officially recognized ? 
(3) Are they registered at the Lyon Office ? 
(4) Is the Scottish national costume recog- 
nized as Court dress in England and in 
Scotland ? INVER-SLANEY. 

[See 4 S. v. 146, 255, 370, 543, 606; vi. 27, 
116, 264, 347, 484.1 


WHICHCOTE IN WILTSHIRE. —Can any of 
the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ say where Which- 
cote in Wiltshire was or is situated, and 
whether it is or was a manor or hamlet 
within another parish ? Many topographical 
dictionaries and gazetteers have been 
searched without finding any such place in 
Wiltshire, or, indeed, in England, though it 
is believed that a place called Whichcote 
once existed in Salop. F. pe H. L. 


** MIsTER ’’ AS A SURNAME.—I should like 
to know whether this surname is still to be 
found in any part of England. My mother 
bore the name, and in a small Greek Grammar 
of 1654 I find the inscription “‘ Wiz11am 
MisTER 1732.’ Perhaps the name does not 
occur out of Warwickshire. 

S. JoHN COTTERELL. 

City Chambers, Birmingham. 





HistoricaL DESIGNATIONS OF CITIES AND 
Towns.—In my reading I have come across 
such expressions as the following :— 

** The Ever-Faithful City ” (Exeter). 

‘*' The Maiden City ’’ (Londonderry). 

‘* The King’s Own Town ”’ (Maidstone). 

** The Royal Borough ” (Brighton). 

Have these ever been collected and explana- 
tions of their origin given? Would not 
such a record be of interest ? 

W. Louis Kine. 

Wadesmill, Ware. 

[Lists of descriptive names for cities will be 
found in Cobham Brewer’s ‘ Dictionary of Phrase 
and Fable,’ ‘ The Reader’s Handbook, and ‘The 
Historic Note-Book,’ in each case s.v. ‘ City.’] 


British GRAVES IN THE CrImMEA.—In his 
brilliant new book ‘ Changing Russia,’ Mr. 
Stephen Graham devotes a chapter to the 
Crimea and the graveyard of our soldiers. 
He quotes several of the inscriptions on the 
stones—notably one in memory of John 
Baillie Rose of Kilravock. Has any com- 
plete list of the inscriptions ever been pub- 
lished, and, if so, where ? 

J. M. BuLiocs. 

123, Pall Mall, S.W. 


‘““Corpss.”—In the Earl of Surrey’s 
poem on the death of Sir Thomas Wyatt 
this word is used for a living body :— 

A valiant corpse, where force and beauty met. 
Is this the earliest and also the latest use 
of the word in this sense ? 

Jas. Curtis, F.S.A. 

[Examples of this use (now obsolete) from 
Chaucer, Spenser, and Milton are cited in the 
‘ N.E.D.,’ s.v. ‘ Corpse.’] 


“Grass wipow.”—Pierre de Coulevain, 
the popular French novelist who died 
recently, has in ‘ Eve Victorieuse’ a foot- 
note, in which she states :— 

** Grass-widow—du _ frangais grace, traduit 
d’une maniére erronée par ‘ grass ’"—herbe.”’ 

Is this French writer correct ? The dic- 
tionaries seem uncertain on the point. 

J. LANDFEAR LUCAS. 

Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey. 

(The ‘ N.E.D.’ speaks with no uncertain sound. 
It says: ‘‘ Certainly from Grass, sb., + Widow.... 
The etymological notion is obscure, but the 
parallel forms disprove the notion that the word 
38 @ ‘ corruption ’ of grace-widow.”’] 


An Etzevin.—lI desire details of a book 
about 4}in. by 2}in. entitled ‘ Donati 
Iannotii Respublica Veneta.’ At the foot 
of one of the title-pages is ‘‘ Lvgd. Batav. 
Ex Officina Elzeviriana. cro 10c XL.” 
Where can I see another copy ? 

J. Isaacs. 
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‘A COLLECTION OF ORDINANCES FOR THE 
Royat HovusEHoup’: “ TRAayHOR.”’—This 
collection, printed for the Society of Anti- 
quaries in 1790, contains documents drawn 
from various sources, some indicated and 
some not. I shall be glad to know where 
one may see the originals of the ‘ Addition 
to the Ordinances made at Eltham’ 
(Wp. 208-40), and in particular of the 
‘Ordinances appointed for all Officers of 
Household....in the 3lst yeare of his 
[Henry VIII.’s] most Gracious Reigne.’ I 
was not able to find them in MS. Harl. 
642, the authority for the articles imme- 
diately preceding. Is it quite certain, by 
the way, that this MS. is an original? 
The paper suggests the eighteenth century 
rather than the sixteenth, and the hand- 
writing suggests a steel pen rather than a 
quill, though the contents were probably 
copied, with a laborious attempt at fac- 
simile, from authentic ordinances. 

What is atrayhor ? One of the ordinances 
of the cellar provides (p. 234) that 
‘*the Serjeant of the Cellar, or in his absence 
the Gentleman or Yeoman, shall....cause the 
Groome-Grobber to looke dayly to drawing out 
the Lees of the Wyne spent; and that noe 
Hoggesheads be meddled with by the Trayhor, 
untill that the said Groome-Grobber hath perused 
the same, and also one of the Clerkes-Comp- 
trollers ; whether it be drawne out as much as 
it ought to be or not, and fee-able.” 


Q. V. 


CamrEo OF NELSON: BurNetT.—I should 
be very grateful for information as to the 
history of a small and exquisitely executed 
cameo portrait of Lord Nelson, which was 
recently presented to a friend by a member 
of the Herbert family, to which Lady 
Nelson belonged. The artist’s name _ is 
given on it as Archibald Burnett, and the 
date is 1799. Is this man’s work well 
known, and is there any reference to Nelson’s 
having sat to him ? eee 


DanE O’Coys.—This is the name of a 
farmhouse about a mile from Bishop’s 
Stortford. It is sometimes written Dan 
O’Coys. There is a small house called 
Dane Hall close by. What is the origin 
of the name ? W. B. Gerisu. 


‘THE ADVENTURES OF BRUSANUS, PRINCE 
oF HunGariA,’ by Barnabe Rich (London, 
1592). Has this ever been reprinted? It 


is mentioned in J. P. Collier’s ‘ Biblio- 
graphical Account of Early English Litera- 
ture,’ and the only known copy, I am told, 
is in the Dulwich College Library. 

L. L. K. 





Replies. 
THE EARLDOM OF LINCOLN. 


(See ante, pp. 46, 111, sub ‘ Marquessate of 
Lincolnshire.’ ) 


THE early history of this earldom is so obscure 
that it is with great diffidence that, as 
J. C. R. has gallantly attempted a list of 
earls, I add these notes for the twelfth 
century. 

(1) The Countess Lucy.—The alleged de- 
scent of Lucy from “‘ the Anglo-Saxon Lords 
of Lincolnshire”’ is at best very doubtful. 
What is known of her with certainty is that 
she was a great Lincolnshire heiress, and 
married successively Roger fitz Gerold (by 
whom she was mother of William de Rou- 
mare, Earl of Lincoln) and Ranulf (or Ran- 
dulf) le Meschin, afterwards first Earl of 
Chester of that family (by whom she had 
Ranulf de Gernons, second Earl of Chester, 
and other issue). Her parentage is un- 
certain. The old fable that she was a 
daughter of Atlfgar, Earl of Mercia, was suc- 
ceeded by the theory that she was daughter 
of Ivo Taillebois. (Burke’s ‘ Extinct Peer- 
age,’ 1866, adopts the former story in the 
article on the Earls of Chester, and the 
latter in that on the Earls of Lincoln !) 
Then Mr. Kirk showed from charters that 
Ivo was probably her first husband (before 
Roger fitz Gerold), and advanced the 
theory that her father was Thorold, Sheriff 
of Lincolnshire. (See Round’s summary of 
the case in the ‘D.N.B.’ life of Lucy’s last 
husband, for full references. ) 

(2) Thorold the Sheriff, who may have 
been Lucy’s father, was thought by Freeman 
and others to be English, as in the pseudo- 
Ingulf; and the ‘D.N.B.’ (under William 
de Roumare) speaks of him as Sheriff of 
Lincolnshire in the reign of Edward the 
Confessor. But Round discovered that he 
was taking part in a judicial eyre with sundry 
Norman magnates c. 1076-9, and considers 
him a Norman (‘ Feudal England,’ p. 329). 

(3) Alleged Earls of Lincoln, temp. Henry I. 
—(a) Lucy’s third husband, Ranulf le 
Meschin, has been credited with the earldom 
of Lincoln, owing to his being so styled in 
the Lindsey Survey (1115-18); but Round 
pointed out that the entry in question is an 
interlineation by a much later hand (‘ Feudal 
England,’ p. 184). 

(6) Doyle in his invaluable ‘ Official 
Baronage ’ begins his Earls of Lincoln with 
Lucy’s son Ranulf de Gernons, “cr. Earl 
of Lincoln before 1118.” This would be 
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very improbable, as Ranulf can hardly have 
been more than 14 years old in 1118, though 
Doyle thought that he was born before 1100 ; 
and from the reference given, it seems to be 
based on a misunderstanding of the worth- 
less interpolation in the Lindsey Survey. 

(c) Cobbe, writing of the claims made in 
1140 by Lucy’s son William de Roumare, 
says that the earldom of Lincoln, ‘“ once 
held by William de Roumere the elder, had 
not descended to his brother and heir, Roger, 
father of William the younger” (‘ Norman 
Kings of England,’ p. 297). But William 
the elder never existed. It is true that 
Roger fitz Gerold had an elder brother, but 
his name was Robert, he was always styled 
** fitz Gerold,” not ‘‘ de Roumare ”’ or “* Rou- 
mere,” and he was never Earl of Lincoln. 
I believe that Cobbe was misled by some 
blunder in the “ apocryphal chronicle ”’ at- 
tributed to Peter of Blois. 

(4) William d’Aubigny the Butler, Lord 
of Buckenham and (jur. ux.) of Arundel, was 
probably the first Earl of Lincoln. The fact 
is only known by his so styling himself in 
two charters (‘Geoffrey de Mandeville,’ 
pp. 324-5). We may conjecture that he 
held the earldom for a very brief period 
only before receiving the earldom of Sussex, 
presumably in exchange. The creation can- 
not have been earlier than 1137, as in that 
year he witnesses a charter of Stephen as 
William d’Aubigny the Butler: ‘‘ Willelmo 
de Alb[ineio] pincerna”’ (‘ Cal. Documents 
in France,’ No. 570); and it may have been 
a couple of years later. He was not con- 
nected with the Countess Lucy . 

(5) William de Roumare was created Earl 
of Lincoln by Stephen, date uncertain ; 
‘* 2.1139-40”’ (‘ Geoffrey de Mandeville,’ p. 
271), perhaps on the surrender of the earldom 
by William d’Aubigny. The ‘ D.N.B.’ dates 
the creation “ about 1138,” J. C. R. “ 1140,” 
Doyle “ before 1142.” He was son of Lucy 
by Roger fitz Gerold. The ‘D.N.B.’ calls 
his grandfather ‘“‘ Gerald,’’ but from charter 
evidence the name was clearly not Gerald 
(or Girald), but Gerold (Geroud, Girold, or 
Giroud). As William is styled Earl of Cam- 
bridge in a charter of 1139, it seems probable 
that he may have held that earldom for a 
short time before obtaining Lincoln (‘ Feudal 
England,’ pp. 186-7). He was still Earl of 
Lincoln in 1142, when Stephen granted him 
Kirton-in-Lindsey (‘ Geoftrey de Mande- 
ville,’ pp. 159-60), but subsequently “ he 
seems to have been deprived of his earldom, 
which was conferred on Gilbert de Gand ” 
(‘D.N.B.’). Why was he deprived? Did 
he assist the Empress against Stephen ? 





The ‘D.N.B.’ gives no hint that William 
recovered his earldom from Gilbert, but he 
seems to have done so; unless he were 
recognized as earl by Maud, whilst Gilbert 
was recognized by Stephen. For William 
styles himself Earl of Lincoln in two charters 
of c. 1150 and 1150-55 (‘ Cal. Documents in 
France,’ Nos. 275, 10). He died before 1168, 
perhaps about 1153 (‘ D.N.B.’). By Hawise 
de Redvers he had a son William (II.), who 
died v.p. 1152, leaving issue William (III.) 
and another son (‘ D.N.B.’). 

(6) Gilbert de Gand (or Gant) was created 
Earl of Lincoln not before 1142. J. C. R. 
says that he became earl in 1141 “on his 
marriage with the Countess Roheis,”’ whilst 
Doyle merely notes that he was “ Earl of 
Lincoln (jure uxoris) [1148]”; but the 
earldom was not vested in any lady at either 
date. Nor could Gilbert have been earl 
*‘contemporaneously with William de Rou- 
mare,” unless one were recognized only by 
Stephen, and the other by Maud. The fact 
that William styles himself Earl of Lincoln 
c. 1150 (v. sup.) suggests the possibility that 
Gilbert had lost the earldom by that date. 
Gilbert died 1156 (Doyle). 

(7) The Countess Roheis.—The ‘ D.N.B.’ 
says that Gilbert de Gand had married a 
sister of the Earl of Chester, but this seems 
to be a conjecture of Stapleton’s which 
Round states to be erroneous (‘ Feudal 
England,’ p. 185). Doyle describes her as 
“qd. and h. of William, Earl of Lincoln ”’— 
z.e., of William de Roumare. She was 
certainly not his heir; is there any evidence 
that she was his daughter ? 

(8) William de Roumare (III.), grandson 
of William (I.), is not included in J. C. R.’s 
list, and the ‘D.N.B.’ says that he never 
held the earldom of Lincoln, though he was 
often styled Earl William de Roumare. 
Doyle, however, includes him as second Earl 
of Lincoln, stating that he so styles himself 
on his seal, and is styled Earl William de 
Roumare in the Black Book of the, Ex- 
chequer. Also he witnesses a charter of 
John, Count of Mortain (1191-3), as 
“comite Willelmo de Rummara”’ (‘ Cal. 
Documents in France,’ No. 61). If he were 
not Earl of Lincoln, why was he styled 
‘Earl’? ? There is nothing irregular in 
his styling himself Earl William de Roumare 
instead of Earl of Lincoln; cp. ‘“‘ Earl 
Robert de Ferrers’ (Derby), &c. He died 
s.p. before 1198. The ‘D.N.B.’ does not 
say whether he married or not. Doyle says 
that he married ‘‘ Agnes de Albemarle,” but 
this is presumably the “ Agnes, sister of 
William, Earl of Albemarle,’”? who was his 
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mother, according to the ‘D.N.B.’; and 
the ‘D.N.B.’ is supported by the dates 
involved. If William did marry, his wife 
cannot have belonged to the house of 
Aumale (Albemarle). 

Any corrections or suggestions would be 
gratefully received. G. H. WuHire. 

St. Cross, Harleston, Norfolk. 





THe THREE HEAVENS (11 S. iv. 48, 158). 
—The terms ‘‘Cxlum aerium,”? ‘“‘ Calum 
astriferum,’’ and ‘‘ Celum beatorum ” were 
certainly not devised by Thomas Brooks, 
as was suggested at the latter reference. 
This triple division is very common and of 
great antiquity. 

**From these passages it appears, that the 
Hebrews acknowledged three heavens: (1) the 
aerial heaven....(2) the heaven or firmament, 
wherein the stars are disposed; (3) the heaven 
of heavens, or the third heaven, which is the 
place of God’s residence, the dwelling of angels 
and the blessed.’’—Cruden’s ‘ Concordance,’ under 
‘ Heaven.’ 

** Fit autem in sacris litteris mentio trium 
cxlorum, aeris, celestium orbium, & beatorum 
sedium.’’—Langius, ‘ Polyanthea,’ s. ‘ Celum,’ 
ed. 1659, p. 523. 

** Quod vero tertium celum dicat apostolus» 
ex scriptura discendum est, que tres tantum 
celos agnoscit: Primum, nobis proximum, 
id est aerium....Secundumstellarum....Tertium 
celum est, quod Theologi empyreum vocant, 
sedes beatorum....Tradit hanc triplicis celi 
distinctionem Joannes Damascenus libro 2. 
de fide orthodoxa capite 6. licet empyrzeum etiam 
non nominet.’’—Guillelmus Estius, note on 2 Cor. 
xii. 2 in his ‘Comment. ad Epist.,’ vol. i., Paris, 
1661, p. 520. 

"Eort pev otv, otpavds rod ovpavod, 6 mp&ros 
ovpavés, érdvw trdpxwv Tod orepewuaros. "Idod dvo 
ovpavol* Kai rd orepéwua yap éxadecev 6 Beds ovpavér, 
Livndes 5é rH Oela ypapy, Kal Tov dépa ovpavdy Kaheiv, 
5a 7d dpGcPat dvw.—Joann. Damasc., vol. i. (Migne) 
col. 884 B. 

Compare 

Rapt to the threefold loft of heauens height. 

Hall, ‘ Virgid.,’ I. iii. 14. 
EpwarD BENSLyY. 
Aldeburgh, Suffolk. 


_{ Tue City Nicut-Cap’: ‘ Prurus’ (118. 
viii. 170).—‘The City Night-Cap’ was 
written by Robert Davenport. Its full 
title is :-— 

“The City-Night-Cap ; or, Crede quod habes, 
et habes. A Tragi-Comedy. By Robert Daven- 
port. As it was acted with great Applause, by 
Her Majesties Servants, at the Phoenix in Drury 
Lane. Ja: Cottrel for Samuel Speed. 1661.” 
Davenport flourished about 1623, and this 
play was licensed as early as 1624. It is 


reprinted in Collier’s edition of ‘ Dodsley’s 
Plays.’ 





‘Plutus’ is no doubt Thomas Ran- 
dolph’s translation of Aristophanes’s ‘ Plu- 
tus.’ This was issued in 1651, and entitled : 

“A Pleasant Comedie, entituled Hey for 
Honesty. Down with Knavery. Translated out 
of Aristophanes his Plutus. By Tho. Randolph. 
Augmented and Published by F. J. London. 
Printed in the year 1651.” 

“FF. J.” was Francis Jaques. 

The bookseller referred to was Francis 
Kirkman, who in 1661 had the shop known 
as ‘‘ John Fletcher’s Head,” “ over against 
the Angel Inn, on the back side of St. Cle- 
ments, without Temple Bar.” He was 
afterwards at the ‘“‘ Prince’s Arms,” Chancery 
Lane, ‘under St. Ethelborough’s Church 
in Bishopsgate Street,” and other places. 
He was the eldest son of Francis Kirkman, 
citizen and blacksmith of London. In 
1656 he set up as a bookseller, but, “ having 
knaves to deal with,’’ he abandoned book- 
selling for a time, and became a scrivener. 
From his boyhood he had been a collector 
of plays, and he soon returned to the busi- 
ness of bookselling, and in 1661 issued the 
list to which Mr. W. Norman refers. In 1671 
he issued an amplified list. The first list 
contains 690 plays, and the second one 
806. In one of his publications Kirkman 
says :— 

“It was not long since I was only a book 
reader and not a bookseller, which quality I have 
now lately taken on me. It hath been my fancy 
and delight (ere since I knew anything) to converse 
with Books; and the pleasure I have taken in 
those of this nature [viz. plays] hath bin so 
extraordinary, that it hath bin much to my cost 3 
for I have been (as we term it) a Gatherer of 
Plays for some years, and I am confident I have 
more of several sorts than any man in England, 
bookseller, or other; I can at any time shew 
700 in number, which is within a small matter 
all that were ever printed. Many of these I have 
several times over, and intend as I sell to purchase 
more; all or any-of which I shall be ready to 
sell or lend to you upon reasonable considerations.” 

See Walter Wilson Greg’s ‘ Introductory 
Essay ’ to his ‘ List of Masques,’ &c. (1902), 
Plomer’s ‘ Dictionary of Booksellers, 1641-— 
1667’ (1907), Arber’s ‘Term Catalogues,’ 
and ‘ D.N.B.’ A. L. HUMPHREYS. 

187, Piccadilly, W. 


CHorr BaLaNncE: St. GEORGE’S CHAPEL, 
Winpsor (11 S. viii. 168).—When I became 
a chorister of St. George’s in 1859 there 
were ten boys and eleven lay clerks. In 
1860 the boys were increased to twelve, and 
so they remained till I left in 1866. Later 
on, I believe, they were increased to either 
fourteen or sixteen, but not beyond that 
number till after my schoolmaster retired 
at Lady Day, 1892. Until then no fees 
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were required, but after that a great change 
was made. The choristers are now, I 
believe, twenty in number, and have to pay 
fees. Hence they can be drawn only from 
amongst boys whose parents can afford the 
fees, and I really do not think that the tone 
and power of the voices is so good as it was 
in the days when the boys were fewer in 
number, but had to pay no fees. The lay 
clerks were increased to twelve in 1869. 
W. A. Frost, 
Vicar Choral, St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


‘*BuDS OF MARJORAM ”’ (11 S. viii. 169). 
—Sir Sidney Lee in a note to |. 7 of Sonnet 
XCTX. says :— 

“Buds of marjoram are dark purple red; 
the flowers are pink. Marjoram was best known 
as an ingredient of scent, and it is probably the 
perfume of this flower rather than its colour which 
the poet associates with his friend’s hair. On 
the other hand, dark auburn hair might perhaps 
be poetically described as ‘marjoram coloured.’ 
See Suckling’s ‘ Tragedy of Brennoralt,’ IV. i. 
155: ‘ Hair (of a girl) curling and cover’d like 
buds of marjoram,’ where ‘ cover’d’ is probably 
a misprint for ‘ color’d.’ ”’ 

Prof. Dowden quotes the passage from 
Suckling ; and Dean Beeching adds :— 


*““The passage from Suckling is, of course, 
only a reminiscence of this line in the sonnet, 
and does not carry us any further. I have a 
bunch of half-opened marjoram before me as I 
write ; and the colour is that of the pigment 
known as ‘ brown madder.’ The context shows 
that it is the ‘colour,’ and not, as some have 
thought, the ‘ shape,’ that is referred to.” 

Mr. George Wyndham cites Dowden with 
Mr. H. C. Hart’s suggestion “ that the mar- 
joram has stolen, not colour but perfume 
from the young man’s hair.”” Mr. Wyndham 
continues :— 

““*The Guide into Tongues’ quotes Gerard : 
‘ planta est odorata tota,’ and the clean, aromatic 
scent of this sweet-herb counted, no doubt, for 
something in suggesting the simile, but the quota- 
tion from Suckling gives the more direct clue. 
The illustration is, primarily, from the fresh, 
close-leaved spike of marjoram with the crisp 
bunch of little buds at its summit. Cf. ‘ Two 
Noble Kinsmen ’ :— 

His head ’s yellow, 
Hard hayr’d, and curl’d, thicke twind, like ivy- 


tops, 
Not to undoe with thunder....”’ 
Mrs. C. C. Stopes, commenting on this 
passage, says :— 
“Prof. Dowden supposes the friend’s hair 


dark red, like the buds of marjoram. But it'| 
also refers to the curl at the tip, and possibly | 


to the perfume.” 
She then cites the quotation from Suckling, 
and adds: ‘“‘The young Lord Herbert’s 
hair was short and black.” 

A. R. Bay ey. 





“TO PULL ONE’S LEG” (11 S. vii. 508; 
viii. 58, 158).—T' his must be a comparatively 
modern expression, as it does not seem to be 
recorded in Farmer and Henley’s ‘ Slang 
and its Analogues.’ It often was employed 
in India some forty years ago, and I remem- 
ber on one occasion I was calling, in com- 
pany with a friend, on a young lady who 
had recently arrived at Calcutta, and was, of 
course, in the first stage of her griffinhood. 
My friend, who was a Yorick in his way, 
could not refrain from telling her some tall 
stories, to which she listened in rapt 
astonishment. At last she jibbed at some 
Munchausen anecdote: “Oh, Capt. C.! 
I really cannot believe that!” “No, 
Miss A., you know I was only pulling your 
leg.” ‘Pulling my leg, Capt. C.!” ex- 
claimed the shocked fair one. ‘‘ Indeed you 
were not, for I had them both under my 
chair!” Solvuntur tabule. 

W. F. PRIDEAUX. 


Some Irish Famity Histories (11 S. vii. 
483; viii. 124, 173).—Among the printed 
accounts of Irish families no mention has 
yet been made of 

Notes and Documents relating to the Family 
of Loffroy, of Cambray prior to 1587, of Canter- 
bury 1587-1779, now chiefly represented by the 
Families of Lefroy of Carriglass, co. Longford, 
Ireland, and of Itchel, Hants; with branches in 
Australia and Canada. Being a Contribution to 
the History of Foreign Protestant Refugees, by 
a Cadet. (Sir John Henry Lefroy, F.R.S.) 
Woolwich: Printed at the Press of the Royal 
Artillery Institution. For Private Circulation. 
MDCCCLXVIII. Folio. 

JOHN R. MAGRATH. 


Queen’s College, Oxford. 


Mr. Richard J. Kelly, B.L., Hon. Secre- 
tary of the Galway Antiquarian and Archeo- 
logical Society, has from time to time written 
short accounts of Galway families, which have 
been published in The Tuam Herald. In 
1888 a ‘ History of Tuam’ was appearing in 
the paper, and those parts published in 
January and December of that year con- 
tained notices of the Tully and Kirwan 
families. Possibly this ‘ History of Tuam ’ 
has been since separately printed in book- 
form. F. P. LeyBuRN YARKER. 

Cambridge. 


CORPORATION OF Sr. Pancras, CHI- 
CHESTER (11 S. viii. 168).—If Mr. Mac- 
ARTHUR will refer to vol. xxiv. of the Sussex 
Archeological Collections, on p. 135 he will 
find a full account of the origin and history 
of this curious society, which I contributed 
to that volume. E. E. STREET. 

Chichester. 
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“ CeRNE” (11 S. viii. 169).—As this is 
unquestionably a river-name, both in Dorset 
and Gloucester, its precise meaning is not 
likely to be forthcoming, for it probably 
harks back to pre-Roman times. 


The Romano-British town that stood 
upon the Gloucestershire Churn was Corin- 
ium, Saxon Cyren-ceaster, Cirrenceastre (A.D. 
879), Chirenchestre (thirteenth cent.). Vil- 
lages still upon its banks are North and South 
Cerney, i.e., Cern+ éa=stream. In the‘ Cartu. 
Saxonicum,’ c. A.D. 800 (No. 299), the river is 
Cyrnea ; D.S. Cernet ; and, later, sometimes 
Cernel. The Dorset river has similar Anglo- 
Norman recorded forms—i.e., L.R. Exch., 
1156, Cerne ; 1166, Cernel and Cerna. 

The question is.in the Gloucestershire and 
in a Staffordshire example (7.e., Churnet), 
how did the ch result from Corin and Cyren ? 
and the answer may possibly be found in the 
analogy of the A.-5S. cirn (a churn), where 
c=ch ; which, perhaps, only amounts to 
scribal confusion in Anglo-Norman days. 

It is quite possible that many place-names, 
such as Corndene (Glos.), Cornbrook (near 
Berkeley), and the river Corne, in the Forest 
of Dean, owe their first element to another 
Celtic stream-term (cf. Abercorn), al- 
though their forms at first sight may suggest 
A.-S. corna=corn. St. Clark BADDELEY. 


Is it not probable that cerne and the first 
syllable of Charnwood Forest, Leicester- 
shire, are philologically identical ? * Charn- 
wood Forest,’ by T. R. Potter, 1842, says :— 

““The name Charnwood is probably derived 
from Quern, a hand-mill: as rough stones, suitable 
for making these mills, were found in many parts 
of the Forest. Dr. Gale, however, thinks the 
name derived from Guern, an alder....The 
alder is still found in many parts of Charnwood. 
In the lower grounds it was probably in former 
days, as now, the most common tree, and its 
early-known suitability for charring, and for 
many ordinary purposes, may have given it an 
importance which it has long ceased to possess.” 

The circumstance of the Dorset place- 
name applying, in the first instance, to the 
river Cerne seems to favour a supposition 
that it was given from alder trees growing 
on the river banks. W. B. H. 


[Mr. A. R. BAYLey also thanked for reply.] 


** SCOLOPENDRA CETACEA ”’ (11 8S. vii. 347, 
410, 517; viii. 116).—Sir Thos. Molyneux, 
Bart., S.R.S., the eminent Irish physician 
and zoologist (b. 1661, d. 1733), published 
in 1696 an account, which was communi- 
cated to him by John Locke the philosopher, 
of a Scolopendra which was found in Decem- 
ber of that year in the stomach of a cod- 
fish taken near Dublin. 





After describing it at great length, he 
says :— 

“I know the Scolopendre marine as described 
by Rondoletius, and out of him by Gesner, 
Grevinius, Aldrovandus and Johnstonus, are more 
slender and longer, and sharp at both ends,” &c. 
Dr. Molyneux dissected the Scolopendra, 
and gives minute details thereon. 

This account appears in ‘The Natural 
History of Ireland,’ which was commenced by 
Gerard Boate, physician to King Charles I., 
published posthumously in 1652 by Samuel 
Hartlib, Milton’s friend, and added to by 
Dr. Molyneux. CONSTANCE RUSSELL. 

Swallowfield, Reading. 


Source oF QuoTaTIONS WANTED (11 S. 
viii. 169).—Sir Walter Scott deprecates the 
action of the plagiarism hunter in the 
memoir of Le Sage which he wrote for 
** Ballantyne’s Novelist’s Library.” See 
‘Prose Works of Sir Walter Scott, Bart.,’ 
iii. 408 (A. & C. Black, 1880). The passage 
opens thus :— 

‘* Le Sage’s claim to originality in this delightful 
work has been idly, I had almost said ungrate- 
fully, contested by those critics, who conceive 
they detect a plagiarist wherever they see a 
resemblance in the general subject of a work, 
to one which has been before treated by an in- 
ferior artist. It is a favourite theme of laborious 
dulness to trace out such coincidences.” 

THomas BAYNE. 


Otp House 1N Bristot: CANYNGE’S 
House, Repcuirre STREET (11 S. viii. 90, 
155).—Very little is known of the original 
character of this undoubtedly great house, 
but M.A. will probably find the information 
he wants in the following works, which fully 
describe what remained up to the time of 
issue :— 

Dallaway’s Antiquities 
1834, pp. 145 and 146. 

Turner’s Domestic Architecture, vol. iii. p. 336. 

Dollman and Jobbings’s Domestic Architecture 
in Great Britain, London, 1863, vol. ii.: plate 57 
shows details of roof of hall, &c. 

Pryce’s History of Bristol, Bristol, 1861, 
pp. 373 and 374. : i 

Evans’s Chronological om of the History 

istol, 1824, pp. 105 and 106. 
" Taylor's. Beck abees Bristol, Bristol, 1872, 
p. 262. 

A fire in 1881, however, did serious damage 
to what is known as the ‘“‘ Oratory,” but the 
original tiled floor of this apartment (c. 1480) 
still remains in situ; it is illustrated in 


of Bristow, Bristol, 


‘Specimens of Tile Pavements,’ by Henry 
Shaw, F.S.A., 1858. 

I should like to add that the carved 
fireplace referred to by Mr. AUSTIN in 
his reply is modern work, and that the 








; 
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“‘ guides ’” mentioned by him were issued by 
the former owners of the property! Also 
that the massive staircase—of Elizabethan 
period—was brought from another old house 
in Bristol since the fire. 
JoHN E. PRITCHARD. 
22, St. John’s Road, Clifton. 


GORE OF WEIMAR (11 S. vi. 402, 423, 512). 
—Having again visited the ‘‘ Wittumspalais,”’ 
I should like to add to the information 
already printed in ‘N. & Q.’ There are 
preserved two portraits of ladies belonging 
to the Gore family, viz., Miss Emilie Gore 
and Miss Elisa Gore. Reproductions of the 
latter portrait can be obtained from the 
caretaker (Kastellan), and permission to 
have the other photographed would no 
doubt be granted on application. Both 
portraits are by Graff. 

HEINRICH MUTSCHMANN. 

Weimar. 


Hon. JAMES BRucCE OF BARBADOS (11 S. 
viii. 167)—The Hon. James Bruce had 
nothing to do with the family of the Earl of 
Elgin. He was the son of Alexander Bruce, 
who was second son of Robert Bruce of 
Kennet, an ancestor of the present Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh. Alexander Bruce was 
born in 1637, and married 17 April, 1677, 
Margaret, eldest daughter of James Cleland 
of Stonepath, Peeblesshire. On 11 June, 
1663, he had a grant of the lands of Garlet 
from his father. He graduated at the 
University of Edinburgh 26 July, 1657, 
and was ordained minister of the parish of 
Kirkurd, Peeblesshire, in 1690, more than 
thirty years after his graduation. Three 
years later he resigned his charge and went 
to Ireland, serving first at Donaghadee, co. 
Down, and later, in 1697, at Veincash, 
co. Armagh, where he died 16 April, 1704; 
his widow died in 1722. He left several 
sons: of these, James, the third, was born 
in 1691. He went to the West Indies and 
resided at Barbadoes for many years, being a 
member of the Assembly there and a Judge 
of the Court of Common Pleas (whence, I 
presume, his title “‘ Hon.’’). He is said to 
have acquired a handsome fortune, and at 
the time of his death, on the date mentioned 
by Mr. Pink, was returning to Scotland to 
settle for life. J. B. P. 


In the West Indies all members of H.M. 
Council were styled ‘‘ Hon.,” so that this 
title affords no clue. James Bruce is 
stated to have purchased in 1719, from 
the executors of his uncle Col. Cleland 
deceased, a plantation in the parish of 








St. Andrew, afterwards known as “ Bruce 
Vale.” He became later an active member 
of the Assembly and Chief Justice. His 
sister Rachel was wife of Mr. John Cleland 
of Edinburgh, who acted in 1769 as guardian 
of Keturah Bruce, a granddaughter of the 
above James. In several obituary notices 
it has been stated that this family was of 
Gartlet, and that the Chief Justice was 
grandson of Robert Bruce of Kennet, both 
places in the shire of Clackmannan. 
V. L. OLIVER. 
Sunninghill. 


In Banks’s ‘Dormant and_ Extinct 
Peerage’ it is stated that Robert and 
James Bruce, the two youngest sons of 
Robert Bruce, second Earl of Elgin and first 
Earl of Ailesbury, died unmarried, and in 
my copy a MS. note has been added that 
Robert died on 19 May, 1729, and James 
19 September, 1749. F. pe H. L. 


Napoteon I. anp DUELLING (11 S. viii. 
50).—I cannot remember having ever read 
of Napoleon having issued any positive 
prohibition of duelling in his army, though 
there were frequent instances of the expres- 
sion of his disapproval of particular cases. 

Perhaps the following extract from Saint- 
Hilaire’s ‘Histoire populaire de la Garde 
Impériale,’ p. 18, describes accurately his 
action—at all events, as regards such inci- 
dents connected with his Guard :— 

‘** Le duel enfin était rare entre militaires appar- 
tenant a la Garde impériale. Lorsque, par hasard, 
un de ces événements arrivait, Napoléon se faisait 
adresser un rapport circonstancié des causes de la 
rencontre et du résultat. Puis, quand sa religion 
était bien éclairée, il sévissait avec un rigueur qui 
tombait de préférence sur le provocateur, qu’il ett 
été vainqueur ou qu’il efit été vaincu. Cependant 
il ne fit jamais revivre les anciennes lois contre les 
duels, et n’en institua pas de nouvelles: c’est une 
justice 4 lui rendre.” 

C. HAGGARD. 


HEBREW OR ARABIC PROVERB (11S. viii. 30, 
115, 136).—See Burton’s ‘ Anatomy of Melan- 
choly,’ i. 2, 3, 14: “‘ut Camelus in _pro- 
verbio querens cornua, etiam quas habebat 
aures amisit.”” A. R. Shilleto in his edition, 
i. 343, refers to ‘Erasmi Adagia,’ 829, 830. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 

Aldeburgh, Suffolk. 


Oxtp Nove, WANTED (11 S. viii. 167).— 
The old novel asked for by J. D., containing 
an account of “The Star Inn” at Lewes 
and the martyr-prisoner there, is probably 


‘Cardinal Pole,’ by Ainsworth. 
LEWINNA. 
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Bures (11 S. viii. 169)—The origin of 
this name is doubtless Norman, as two places 
still bear it in Normandy: Bures in Calva- 
dos, and Bures-en-Bray in Seine-inférieure. 
As the latter was a manor belonging to the 
Kings of England when Dukes of Normandy, 
where both Richard I. and John kept their 
Christmas on more than one occasion, it is 
easy to understand how it was the name 
came to be used here. 

J. TAVENOR-PERRY. 

5, Burlington Gardens, Chiswick, W. 


A Curistran RULE (11 S. viii. 149). 
—-The lines quoted in reply to Canon 
ELLACOMBE’S query are particularly inter- 
esting as supplying the probable source 
of the inspiration of Charles Wesley’s well- 
known hymn beginning :— 

A charge to keep I have, 
A God to glorify ; 
A never-dying soul to save, 
And fit it for the sky. 
Cc. C. B. 


(Mr. JoHn T. PAGE thanked for reply to the 
same effect.] 


DERIVED SENSES OF THE CARDINAL 
Points: ‘“ Rieut’’=Souts, ‘“ Lerr’= 
Nort (11 S. vii. 270, 333, 482; viii. 
51, 155). — Mr. Penry Lewis asks at 
the last reference if Welsh and Irish 
have different words for “left” and 
*‘north.”” Welsh (with Breton) has the 
above equations. Thus, dehew is “ right 
hand” and ‘south,’ gogledd is ‘‘ north” 
(Welsh) and “left hand” (Breton; now 
pronounced /éz). 

In India the Deccan is, 
Dakshina; and Arrian (‘Periplus' m. 
Eryth.’) says of it: AaxavaBddns xadetrar 7 
xwpa* Sdxavos yap KaNeirat 6 véros TH adTav yAwooy. 

In modern Greek the hard aspirate (h, 
as in Arabic) is always transliterated x. 
A tendency in this direction may be as old 
as the second-century historian. 

H. H. JoHnson. 

68, Abbey Road, Torquay. 

Welsh for ‘north ’’=gogledd ; Welsh for 
‘left ’°=chwith, aswy, and cledd. Prof. J. 
Morris Jones, in his recently published 
standard Welsh Grammar, p. 156, shows 
that probably the two Welsh words chwith 
and aswy can ultimately be derived from 
a hypothetical root klez-, which would also 
be the ultimate root of the Latin scevus 
(left) and Jevus (left), and evidently a 
cognate at least with the root of the Latin 
word clivus (slope or decline), the root of 
Welsh gogledd. All these words appear 


in Sanskrit, 


to have a common secondary meaning of 





awkwardness or inferiority. Thus though 
Welsh has different words for “‘ north’ and 
“left,” the different words are cognate in 
meaning and derivation. 

Gogledd, chwith, and aswy all seem to 
express the opposite of dehaw (south and 
left), which, like Latin dexter and Greek 
deétds, is cognate with Sanskrit dakshina= 
clever. (Vide Skeat’s ‘Etym. Dict.,’ s.v. 
* Dexter.’ ) T. Liecuip JONES. 

Yspytty Vicarage, Bettws-y-coed. 


In reply to Mr. Penry Lewis's query I 
may say, as regards Welsh, that gogledd, 
** north,” does not also mean “left”; and 
aswy and chwith, the words for “ left,” can- 
not also be used for “north.” This agrees 
with what Mr. Penry Lewis says of Sin- 
halese ; what the explanation may be I 
cannot say. Nor can I say with certainty 
that “left”? and “north” were never, in 
Welsh, interchangeable; but such is my 


belief. I may add that in the Isle of Ax- 
holme in Lincolnshire ‘‘ north-handed ”’ 
means “ left-handed.” H..£. B. 


DISRAELI QUERIES (11 S. viii. 170).— 
1. Disraeli in his speech on Gladstone’s 
Trish University Bill, in 1873, used the 
words, ‘‘I believe that the people of this 
country are tired of a policy of plundering 
and blundering.” I am writing from me- 
mory. F. E. R. Pottarp-URQUHART. 

Craigston Castle, Turriff, N.B. 


7. ‘‘ Claret which has the true odour of the 
violet ’’ is in ‘ Lothair,’ in the description of 
Mr. Putney Giles’s dinner. 

(c) ‘‘ Men of light and leading *”’ was used, 
without inverted commas, in Lord Beacons- 
field’s manifesto before the general election 
of 1880. Critics abused it as characteris- 
tically bad English, till they found that it 
was quoted from Burke. G. W. E. R. 


Soxicrrors’ Rorz (11 S. viii. 89, 158).— 
The Admission Rolls of Attorneys prior to 
1843 are deposited in the Public Record 
Office. The Roll of Solicitors since 1843 
is in the custody of the Law Society, Chan- 
cery Lane, which also has a department 
which records biographical and professional 
details of all solicitors. R. A. C. 


AUSTRIAN CATHOLIC MISSION IN THE 
SupDAN (11 S. viii. 168).—Information about 
this mission is contained in the prefaces 
to J. C. Mitterrutzner’s ‘ Grammatik der 
Dinka-Sprache ’ and ‘ Grammatik der Bari- 
Sprache,’ both published at Brixen about 
1866. Cp. also A. E. Wallis Budge, ‘ The 
Egyptian Sudan,’ ii. 312. S. HILLEexson. 
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“THE FivE Wounps”: THE JANUS 
Cross aT SHERBURN, YoRKS (11 S. viii. 107, 
176).—At the second reference St. Sw1iTHIN 
states that the Janus Cross at Sherburn, 
after having been sawn in two pieces, is 
at the church at present, and not joined. 
In Mr. Edward Bogg’s ‘The Old Kingdom 
of Elmet’ (1902), p. 203, is a plate of the 
cross, the two portions fixed together, and 
placed in the south aisle. S. L. Perry. 


Under the altar in Royston Church, Herts, 
is a slab bearing a fifteenth-century brass 
cross on a stepped Calvary. At the inter- 
section of the cross is a wounded heart; 
at each of the four extremities of the cross 
is representation of a wound from which 
blood flows, but neither hands nor feet are 
shown. A. W. ANDERSON. 


On the grave-cover of Roger Baynthorpe 
at Bardney Abbey is a heart bleeding from 
five wounds, each with five lines of blood 
like flagella or ermine-spots. J. T. F. 


Rep Hanp or ULsTER: BurRtIAt-PLACE 
OF THE DISRAELIS (11 S. vii. 189, 275, 334, 
373, 434; viii. 14, 95, 154).—Benjamin Dis- 
raeli the elder, who died in November, 1816, 
was not buried in the old burial-ground 
behind the Beth Holim, but in the newer 
and larger cemetery belonging to the Seph- 
ardi Jews in the Mile End Road, close to 
the People’s Palace. 

The grave is No. 62 in the forty-ninth 
carreira, or row, and is easily found, and 
the inscription—which is brief—quite de- 
cipherable, the stone having been restored 
by Lord Beaconsfield. 

The grave next was reserved for the 
widow, Sarah; but she was buried at 
Willesden Church, being, according to her 
grandson, ‘‘ informally a Protestant.” 

: T. CoLyER-FERGUSSON. 

Ightham Mote, near Sevenoaks. 


I believe, pace Mr. G. H. Wuite, and Mr. 
Barron whom Mr. Wuitr quotes, that 
the old heralds took particular care to 
blazon a hand as either dexter or sinister. 
Guillim was an old herald. In the third 
edition of his book, dated 1638, he assigns 
chevron and three sinister hands to May- 
nard, and a fesse and four dexter hands to 
Quatermain. So also when hands or arms 
areinarmour. Armstrong bears three dexter 


‘arms vambraced; Fane, three left-hand 


gauntlets. In the present day, three sinister 
gauntlets belong to Vane, and three dexter 
gauntlets to Fane; but I refer only to the 
1638 edition of Guillim. In one case, it 
is true, Guillim speaks simply of “a hand ” ; 





but it is “‘a hand extended and borne 
transverse the chief,’ pointing, of course, 
to the dexter side of the field, and necessarily 
a dexter hand. Perhaps I may add that 
this 1638 Guillim says nothing about 
baronets and their badge. B. B. 


RINGS witH A DeaAtuH’s Heap (11 S. viii. 
170).—In 1623 (‘ Archdeaconry of Stow Wills 
proved 1624-6,’ 248) Katherine Gearinge of 
Winterton, singlewoman, sick, left to Kathe- 
rine, Mary, Jane, and Elizabeth, daughters 
of Peter Gearinge her brother, ‘‘ to each of 
them’ 10s. to buy them rings with a death’s 
head.” J. TF. 

Winterton, Lincs. 


John Awdry, curate of Melksham, Wilts, 
left to his daughter Prosper Awdry by his 
will, proved 22 Sept., 1637, ‘‘ her Mothers 
Wearing Apparell, her Mothers bearing cloth, 
my best Chest, her mothers trunke, her 
mother’s wedding ringe, my halfe Sparrow- 
gall, and my death’s head ringe.” Prosper 
Awdry married Thomas Dugdale of Seend, 
Wilts, and died 17 March, 1676/7. Her son 
Thomas Dugdale died in 1711, and in his will, 
proved 12 Nov., 1711 (P.C.C. 255 Young), 
he bequeaths to his son Thomas Dugdale, 
besides lands and plate, “‘ one ancient ring 
with the Awdry Arms upon it and a death’s 
head on the reverse, which I desire my son 
to keep unto his death.” LDS AD 2 

Teddington. 


I can give one instance of such a bequest 
occurring in my own family. In the will 
of Rice Gwynn of Fakenham, Norfolk, Ser- 
jeant at Law, dated 17 Dec., 1629, appears 
the following :— 

“T also give to him [Thomas Gwynn, his 
brother] and to my brothers William, Owen, and 
Richard, to everie of them....one ringe of twenty 
shillinges with deaths head ingraven thereon, and 
to my sister Jane, the wife of Richard Mericke, 
esquire, the like ringe, to be provided for them by 
my executors within half a yeare after my de- 
cease.” 





Ceci, Gwyn. 


THE ‘ ARABIAN NIGHTS ENTERTAINMENTS ’” 
(11 S. viii. 21).—As to Robert Samber, the 
first author to introduce Cinderella and 
Little Red Riding Hood to the English, 
referred to in the interesting note con- 
tributed by Cot. Pripzaux, I have the 
following privately printed folio of 32 pp., 
with two facsimiles :— 

‘* Robert Samber, by Brother Edward Armit- 
age, reprinted from ‘ Ars Quatuor Coronatorum.’ 
Margate, printed at ‘ Keeble’s Gazette’ Office, 
1898.”’ 


RawtpH THOMAS. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED 
(11 S. viii. 189)—Sir Jonathan Trelawny, 
Bishop of Winchester.—Foster is almost 
certainly right as to the college from which 
Sir Jonathan Trelawny, Bishop of Win- 
chester, matriculated. Mr. C. W. Boase 
in his ‘ Register of Exeter College,’ pt. ii. 
p- 326, gives the date of his admission as com- 
moner of Exeter College (probably from the 
College Caution Book) as 14 April, 1668, 
and his matriculation in agreement with 
Foster, who gets his statement from Dr. 
Chester’s transcripts of the University 
Matriculation Register. Mr. Twemlow had 
probably very good reasons for his statement 
in the article in ‘D.N.B.’ He had the 
support of Wood, who (‘ Athenez,’ iv. 895) 
says “he entred into Ch. Ch. Mich. Term 
1668, aged 18 years,” and might have in- 
ferred it from Welch’s record of the election 
to Oxford from Westminster in 1668 (p. 165), 
in which Jonathan Trelawny appears second 
in the list. The explanation seems to be 
that Trelawny was admitted to Exeter before 
the election at Westminster, which took 
place on the Monday, Tuesday, and Wednes- 
day after the festival of St. Peter and St. Paul 
(29 June), and, having paid his caution, was 
also matriculated thence. I can offer no 
evidence on the subject of the date, 11 Dec., 
1668, given as the day of his matriculation 
from Christ Church. G. F. R. B. may per- 
haps find, if he inquires of the authorities 
at Christ Church, that this was the date of 
his admission there, and may also be able 
to ascertain from them the solution of the 
difficulty that, while he was elected from 
Westminster in July, 1668, he is both by 
Wood and Mr. Twemlow said to have been 
made student of Christ Church in the year 
following—i.e., 1669. 

Joun R. MaGratu. 


The Rev. W. K. Stride in his history of 
Exeter College (1900), p. 76, says Trelawny 
(who, as Bishop of Exeter, was Visitor of 
the College of that name) ‘“ had been a Com- 
moner of the College in the early days 
of Bury’s Rectorship.”” Arthur Bury was 
elected Rector in 1666; and as Trelawny 
matriculated from Christ Church in 1668, 
his stay at Exeter must have been, in any 
case, a brief one. A. R. BAyLey. 


AuTHOR WANTED (11 S. viii. 107, 158).— 
The concisest expression of the truth that 
mere knowledge does not imply wisdom is 
Tennyson’s 

Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers. 
* Locksley Hall,’ 141. 
EpwarpD BENSLY. 
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Motes on Books. 


A Handbook of Lancashire Place-Names. By 
John Sephton. (Liverpool, Young & Sons.) 


DESPITE the recent appearance of Prof. Wyld’s 
book on Lancashire place-names, we are glad 
that Mr. Sephton has not been induced to suppress 
his own labours in the same field. Conjecture 
inevitably plays a large part in the explanation 
of words disfigured so largely as place-names are 
apt to be by abrasion, false etymologies, and 
the transference from one language to another ; 
and whenever conjecture is legitimate, the play 
of well-informed minds is likely to be useful. 
Mr. Sephton’s guesses are sober and scholarly ; 
and he seldom commits himself to a preference 
of one alternative to another, usually contenting 
himself with a simple setting down of possibilities. 

The plan of the volume is good. The 
material is arranged in two chapters, of which 
the first treats of all the names which can be 
divided into two parts or ‘‘ themes ’’’—a noun- 
theme, name of some natural object or human 
invention in the way of building or enclosure, 
and an adjectival or qualifying theme, which 
differentiates the noun-theme into a proper noun, 
and forms the first member of the word. Here 
the noun-themes are taken in alphabetical order, 
and, after a brief explanation, are illustrated by 
the place-names derived from them found in 
Lancashire. The second chapter treats of those 
names which are composed of a single and un- 
common theme. 

The elements of language with which we are 
here concerned are principally Low German and 
Scandinavian, with no inconsiderable admixture 
of the Celtic or pre-Celtic. Many of the adjectival 
themes are personal names, but few or none 
convey any history still memorable. Their 
interest is chiefly philological: the degradations 
they have undergone, whether by formation of 
nicknames or the careless use of them in com- 
position, whether by confused orthography or 
the addition (for whatever reason) of letters and 
syllables. And it cannot be said that the de- 
scriptive names are of a poetical or picturesque 
cast: they are the kind of names any people 
might well give in a hurry, baldly sufficing to 
distinguish one place from another. Our fore- 
fathers seem somewhat to have lacked genius for 
felicitous naming ; and yet it is curious to notice 
how these words, originally so neutral-tinted, 
have in many cases taken on sonority or colour 
or an air of poetry. Roseacre, for example, has 
a pretty sound, and carries suggestion which 
might fit it for a novel; but its first theme is 
hreysi, Old Norse for a heap of stones, and its 
true meaning is probably “‘ a stony field.””, Among 
the more interesting of the noun-themes is 
booth, a Scandinavian word, used, it appears, in 
East Lancashire to denote outlying tracts of land 
where cattle were bred and kept—the vaccarie 
of Lancashire Court Rolls. The Higher Booths 
and Lower Booths, near Burnley, were once 
vaccarie in the forest of Rossendale; and _ the 
word occurs as the first part of two other Lan- 
cashire names, as well as being a subsidiary to: 
others. One of the most difficult names — 


owing to the wide divergence of the variants found 
within a few years in the thirteenth century—is 
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Silverdale, of which the earliest form is Siverdelege. 
Mr. Sephton believes that this form became 
Silverdale through the loss of the g, and that the 
forms Selredal and Sellerdal are derived from a 
different original form, and refer to a different 
place. 

The loss of stress accounts for many anomalies. 
The chief example of this occurring here is the 
terminal -eth or -et, to which Mr. Sephton gives a 
section apart, though under this attenuated dis- 
guise several words—heath, with, worth, &c.—are 
to be found lurking. Under Eye we find Weakey, 
which, if Mr. Sephton is correct in considering it 
as merely the dative singular of wic, seems hardly 
in its right place ; and a similar remark might be 
made as to Cottam and Downham. One of the 
quaintest names here recorded is Caponwray or 
Capernwray—from vrd, rd, Old Norse for corner 
or nook, and a personal name connected with 
Kaupmathr, a travelling merchant. 

The place-names of one theme are perhaps 
even more interesting than the rest, but we have 
left ourselves space for no more than the mention 
of an ingenious explanation suggested by a passage 
in Du Cange. The name to be explained is the 
odd one Cabus, which occurs in the early forms 
Cayballes (1328) and Caboos (1550), and in the 
seventeenth century as the Cabus, Caybus, Cabus, 
and Cabess. Du Cange has a Latin word cabasius 
(from Old French cabas, a wicker pannier), which 
he explains as ‘‘ Locus, ut videtur, in fluvio 
cabassiis seu nassis coarctatus piscium capien- 
dorum gratia.”” Does this extract, asks our 
author, throw light on the origin of the acy 
name ? Cabus is on the right bank of the Wyre, 
and it should seem possible to discover whether 
fishing of this sort was ever practised in that 
stream. 


Folk-Lore. Vol. XXIV. (Nutt.) 


Tuts part contains the address of the President, 
Mr. W. Crooke, in which he stated with satisfaction 
that during the meeting of the British Association 
at Dundee last year the Society “‘ succeeded in 
re-establishing, after some years of neglect, the 
study of folk-lore as a branch of the work of the 
Anthropological Section,” and mentioned that 
“in the immediate future our energies will be 
concentrated on the new edition of Brand’s ‘ Ob- 
servations on Popular Antiquities,’ which will 
classify much information at present inaccessible, 
and will form an encyclopedia of British folk- 
lore.” 

Capt. T. W. Whiffen contributes ‘A Short 
Account of the Indians of the Iss4-Japurd District 
(South America).’ These Indians have many 
stories of a great flood, inundations being fre- 
quent in their country, where a great one probably 
occurs two or three times in a century. The 
wild solitudes are inhabited by groups of Indians, 
as to whose origin and racial classification 
opinions are greatly divided. There are nine lan- 
guage-groups in the country. Capt. Whiffen was 
“continually struck by the prevalence of Mongolian 
traits, especially the obliquity of the eye, most 
noticeable in the Boro, but more or less common 
to all the groups. Tempting parallels of custom 
and belief can be drawn, too, with the peoples of 
similar cultures to be found among the pagan 
races of Malaya and New Guinea.” 

Under ‘Collectanea’ are some further notes 
on Spanish amulets, by Dr. Hildburgh. Angelina 


Vo. 1. 





Parker writes on ‘ Oxfordshire Village Folk- 
Lore (1840-1900),’ and E. Canziani on ‘ Pied- 
montese Proverbs in Dispraise of Woman.’ 
Mr. T. J. Westropp continues his ‘ Folk-Lore. 
Survey of County Clare.’ 

Among Welsh folk-lore contributed by the late 
Mrs. E. J. Dunnill, there is a record of a wedding: 
which took place in 1909, the bridegroom being 
a doctor living a few miles from Newport. ‘“ As 
the family was much respected, they ‘ roped the 
bride.’ Onenquiring she found that, as the bride 
and bridegroom were leaving the church, young 
men held up a rope and prevented the bride from 
getting away until money was given them. As 
the rope had been dropped in the muddy road, the: 
result on the bride’s white satin dress may be- 
imagined. I am told that the bride is roped 
sometimes in Newport.” In The Daily Chronicle 
of August 30th it is stated that the Welsh custom 
of roping the road to levy toll on the bride and 
bridegroom had resulted in a charge of road 
obstruction being brought against three men at 
Bargoed. Wire had, on the previous day, been 
fixed to a lamppost, and held by the defendants 
on the other side of the road. It was agreed that 
‘‘ roping the road ” was an old custom, but fines 
were imposed, so it seems probable that this long- 
established practice will soon be a thing of the 
past. 

A curious Christmas observance called ‘‘ Ply- 
gain” (meaning “Very early in the morning”) 
was customary among the Independents and 
Methodists, who on Christmas morning would go 
at 5 o’clock to their chapels, where tall brass 
candlesticks, which had been decorated by the 
women, were placed on the Communion table and 
lighted, after which the service was held. 

Mr. Henry B. Wheatley in his report for the 
Brand Committee states that the progress made 
with the new edition “is mainly due to Mrs. 
Banks’s energy and ability.” 


A Few of the Famous Inns of Bath. By J. F.. 
Meehan. (Bath, B. & J. F. Meehan.) 


Wuat Mr. Meehan does not know about Bath is 
not worth the knowing, and here, in the space of 
forty pages of bright gossip, we seem to be paying 
visits with Dr. Johnson to ‘‘ The Pelican,” now 
‘““The Three Cups,” and with Dickens to ‘“‘ The 
Saracen’s Head,” one of the most picturesque old 
inns of the city. Unfortunately, we cannot join 
Mr. Pickwick in a visit to ‘“‘ The Old White Hart,” 
whither he went to console himself after the, to 
him, unfortunate result of the action brought 
against him by Mrs. Bardell, as the house was 
demolished in 1867. At the time of his stay in 
Bath a Mr. Moses Pickwick, one of the most popular: 
and wealthy coach proprietors of the day, was an 
occupant of ‘‘ The White Hart,” and his descend- 
ants still live in the neighbourhood. 

The illustrations include Reynolds’s portrait 
of Johnson, and views of “‘ The Pelican,” ‘‘ The 
Old White Hart,” and the Assembly Rooms. 


The Imprint for August opens with notes by 
Mr. Stanley A. Morison ‘On some Liturgical 
Books,’ illustrated by facsimiles of a portion of’ 
a page of the Psalter printed by Fust & Schéffer, 
1457 ; Sarum Breviary, Thielmann Kerver, Paris, 
1515; Sarum Missal, Frangois Regnault, Paris, 
1529; and others. Mr. Harold Monro writes on 
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* Broadsides.’ Mr. Medley says of ‘The Copy- 
right Act’: ‘‘ There are many problems yet to be 
settled, and we much fear they will be solved at 
the expense of the litigants of the future, and not 
by text-writers, however ingenious. But we 
may be grateful for the labours of those who tr 

to ease our way over this troublesome ground.” 
Mr. Everard Meynell continues ‘The Plain 
Dealer’; Mr. Edward Johnston, ‘ Decoration 
and its Uses’; and Mr. J. H. Mason his articles 
on ‘ Printers’ Devices of the Rev. T. F. Dibdin.’ 





BooKsSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—SEPTEMBER. 


Mr. FrRANcIS Epwarps’s August Catalogue 
(No. 328) starts with two important collections of 
original drawings, the one relating to Surrey, the 
other to Wiltshire. The latter is that series of 
690 water-colours, done in 1808-10 for Sir 
Richard Colt Hoare by John Buckler, which at 
the Stourhead Sale in 1883 fetched 4657. It is 
here offered, bound in 10 folio volumes, for 4001. 
The former, which runs to 800 items, is the work 
of many hands, and _ 2501. is asked for it. Mr. 
Edwards has also Fisher’s portrait in oils of 
Robert Browning painted in 1854 at Rome, 801. 
We noticed good copies of recent works on English 
engravers—Ward, J. R. Smith, and Frankau ; 
and a complete set of The Naval Chronicle, 1799- 
1818, offered for 181., of which the first part 
contains some of Pocock’s work. Surtees’s 
Sporting Novels, first editions, with all the coloured 
plates by Leech, 5 vols., cost 451. The Proceed- 
ings of the Zoological Society, complete from the 
beginning (1830) to 1905, with the Indexes from 
1830 to 1900, and many hundreds of fine coloured 
plates, in 68 vols. bound, are to be had for 651. 
Two other items of outstanding importance are 
the ‘Monumenta Historica Societatis Jesu,’ 
1894-1909, in 36 vols., of which the price is 221. ; 
and a complete set, original and extra series 
(1864-1910), of the publications of the Early 
English Text Society, for which 85l. is asked. 


Messrs. MaAGGs have sent us Part II. (L-Z) of 
their ‘“‘ Old Time Literature,’ which forms their 
Catalogue 313. The item which bibliophiles 
will naturally consider of surpassing interest is 
Milton’s copy of Browne’s ‘ Britannia’s Pastorals 
—the two “‘ bookes”’ together in one volume, 
which bears in its margins 160 MS. notes in 
Milton’s autograph. An owner (c. 1800) has 
inscribed on the fly-leaf a brief account of the 
history of the volume, 1616, 7501. There are 
three good MS. books: a fourteenth - century 
Psalter, 251.; a Roman Breviary of fine late 
fifteenth-century work, Italian-French, with the 
autograph signature of the poet Philippe Des- 
portes on the first leaf of the Calendar, 1201. 5 
and a good Persian MS.—Firdausi’s ‘Shah 
Nama ’—of the eighteenth century, 2101. A first 
edition of Fitzherbert’s ‘La Graunde Abridge- 
ment,’ in 3 vols., bearing no printer’s name, but 
thought to be by Wynkyn de Worde, is another 
tempting book, 1516, 1051.; and_ scarcely less 
attractive is Avendado’s ‘ Avico de Cacadores, 
printed by Joan de Brocar in 1543—an early 
Spanish book on hunting—42/. 10s. Another 
Spanish item which we noticed is a small quarto 
tract of 48 pages, on the Inquisition, printed at 
Granada in 1672 by Francisco Bahonez, 101. 10s. 
We have not space to do more than mention the 
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following first editions, a few taken more or less 
at random out of many: Suckling’s ‘ Fragmenta 
Aurea,’ 1646, 241.; Pope’s ‘ Rape of the Lock,’ 
Bernard Lintott, 1714—an early issue with two 
errors in pagination—14l. 14s.; Sir Thomas 
More’s ‘“‘ Apologye....printed by W. Rastell 
in Fleetestrete in Saynte Brydys Chyrch Yarde, 
1533,” 131. 138.; a complete set of the 272 original 
numbers of The Tatler, 12 April, 1709—4 January, 
1711, 181. 188s.; and Matthew Prior’s ‘ Poems on 
Several Occasions,’ a presentation copy inscribed 
by Prior to Mr. Twybell, 181. 18s. There is also 
a good example of Notary’s work: Herolt’s 
‘Sermones,’ with two woodcuts, and the printer’s 
small and large device, 551. 


Mr. JAMES’ THIN’s 
contains the Baskerville 
royal 4to, 1761, 41. 10s.; Burton’s ‘ Arabian 
Nights,’ 61.; and  Lane’s ‘ Arabic-English 
Lexicon,’ 41. 4s. Under Architecture are Fer- 
gusson’s ‘ History,’ 5 vols., 31. 5s.; and Viollet- 
le-Duc’s ‘ Dictionnaire MRaisonné,’ 10  vols., 
8l. 8s. There are works under Bibliography and 
Botany. The Vierge edition of ‘Don Quixote’ 
(one of 155 copies), 4 vols., 1906, is 7. 10s. 
Under Chronicles of England is a collection 
of quarto editions, 15 vols. in 14, 1807-12, 
101. 15s. A fine copy of Davenant’s Works, 
folio, calf, panelled sides, 1673, is 61. 6s.; and 
a copy of the ‘ Dialect Dictionary,’ 6 vols., royal 
4to, 8l. 8s. Under Fielding are handsome sets. 
Freeman’s ‘Norman Conquest,’ 6 vols., new 
half calf, is priced 6l.; and Gardiner and Firth’s 
‘ History of England,’ 18 vols., new half morocco, 
351. There is a set of Hansard, 1667-1892, 1201. 
Works under Heraldry include Nisbet’s ‘System,’ 
2 vols., 1816, also supplementary volume of 
plates, originally intended for the ‘System,’ 
found in the library of W. E. Lockhart, with 
notes by Andrew Ross and others, Edinburgh, 
1892, together 3 vols., 101. 108%. Under India is 
Watson and Kaye’s ‘ People of India,’ with its 
beautiful illustrations, 8 vols., folio, 1868-75, 
101. 10s. There is a handsome copy of Lilford’s 
‘ Birds,’ 7 vols., royal 8vo, 1891-7, 521. 10s. 
The Catalogue is full of standard and scarce 
works, but we can quote only one more: the 
edition of Swift, 19 vols., calf, Edinburgh, 1824, 
101. 10s. Mr. Thin gives a view of his saloon on 
the ground floor, which looks very inviting. 


[Notices of other Catalogues held over.] 


Edinburgh Catalogue 
* Addison,’ vols., 





Motices to Correspondents. 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
peasy ag the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ane, E.C. 


Mr. T. B. BLatTHwayT (Cape Town).—Many 
thanks ; answer anticipated ante, p. 34. 

Mr. M. L. R. Brestar.—St. SwiTHIn desires to 
have the words of the prayer about twins in the 
on" Liturgy which you referred to at 10 S. 
iv. 176. 








